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two passing victims. Five brothers were arrested for the incident and currently face charges of common assault. 


WaWa brothers arrested for assault | 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
AND JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


Five members of the Alpha Delta 
Phi fraternity (WaWa) were arrested 
for common assault in the early 
hours of Thursday, Oct. 17, after 
hitting two non-Hopkins affiliates 
with balloons believed to have been 
filled with water. A student from 
Ivy Hall was arrested in a related 
incident. 

According to the Hopkins Secu- 
rity report, the victim and her friend 
were standing in front of the WaWa 
fraternity house when they were 
struck by two liquid-filled balloons 


thrown from the house. The victim | 


review dining plans 


reported the incident to the guard on 
duty at the Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, who contacted Hopkins Secu- 
rity. The victim also notified the Bal- 
timore City Police Department 
(BCPD), which responded with sixto 
seven patrol cars and a police heli- 
copter. 

Although the contents of the bal- 
loons are currently believed to have 
been water, the substance will even- 


tually undergo laboratory tests, said | 


BCPD Officer Jay Harris. 

The BCPD reported that an am- 
bulance also responded, but the only 
injuries listed i in the Hopkins Secu- 
rity report were “wet clothes.” 

When the police reported to the 
scene, they were initially denied en- 


trance by the occupants of the house, | 


according to the Hopkins Security 
report. Once access was gained, how- 
ever, five WaWa brothers were ar- 
rested and transported by police van 
to Central Booking, where they were 


charged and held for 36 hours, ac- 
cording to Associate Dean of Students 
Dorothy Sheppard. 

The BCPD reported that the po- 
lice helicopter at the scene was al- 
ready in the air when the incident 
occurred and responded to the scene 
for additional support and surveil- 
lance. 

When asked to comment on the 
high level of police response, Harris 
described it as a precautionary mea- 
sure. 


“Anytime there is a situation [in- 
volving] a frathousewithan unknown 
amount of people inside, we err on 
the side of caution ... to ensure the 
officers’ safety as wellas publicsafety,” 
said Harris. 

Four of the students “are facing 
assault charges,” said Sheppard, and 
could face consequences ranging 
from community service to actual 
imprisonment. 

The students may also be subject 
to consequences from the Univer- 








StuCo and admin. 


BY SHAYNA BAILEY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Student Council met with 
Dean of Student Life Susan Boswell, 
General Director of Housing and Din- 
ing Services Carol Mohr and General 
Manager for Sodexho Marriott Rich- 
ard Roldan Tuesday, Oct. 22. For an 
hour, the group discussed the cur- 
rent state of the campus dining halls, 


| meal plan equivalency and student 


discontent about campus dining ser- 
vices. 

According Dean Boswell, Johns 
Hopkins is in the second year of a 
three-year Master Plan to offer dif- 
ferent meal plans. Since the inception 
of this Master Plan, the J-Store has 
been established, a Taco Bell dining 
option was relocated from Megabytes 


to Wolman Dining Hall (although it | 
has since been removed), Flex Dol- | 


lars have been removed from the cur- 
rent meal plans, dining hall hours 
have been revised and the meal 
equivalency rate for breakfast has 
been raised from $2.50 to $2.75. 


Student Council President Manish | 


Gala addressed Mr. Roldan about the 
revised hours of Megabytes, which 
now closes a half hour earlier. 

“J, as a student, find it disturbing 
that you’ve scaled back the hours of 
Megabytes, rather than extending 
them,” he said. 

Boswell made it clear, however, 
that she is in favor of offering more 
late-night dining options. 

The dean said she likes to “keep a 
pulse” on the services that are being 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 





Hopkins affiliate hurt in accident 
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AHopkins affiliate was hit by an westbound Acura on University Pkwy. 


No serious injuries were reported. 
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An Acura collided with a Hopkins 
affiliate driving a Chevy Cavalier at 
10:30 p.m. Tuesday, Oct. 22 on Uni- 
versity Pkwy. 

Moving east on University 
Pkwy., the Acura was turning left 
onto Canterbury Rd. when it col- 
lided with the westbound Chevy 
Cavalier, said Officer J.J. Perfetto 
Jr. of the Baltimore City Police De- 
partment. 

Three parked vehicles were also 
struck by the colliding vehicles after 
the initial impact, according to Of- 
ficer Manuel Eldridge of the BCPD. 
The vehicles were unoccupied at the 
time. 

The Hopkins employee suffered 
nothing more tharf a slight head in- 
jury, said Eldridge. 

Both drivers were taken to Union 
Memorial Hospital. 





sity. 

“We have an ongoing investiga- 
tion right now,” said Ira Young, co- 
ordinator of Greek Life. “[We are] 
investigating what occurred and re- 
viewing statements by witnesses.” 

If the findings of the investiga- 
tion warrant further deliberation, 
said Young, the event could poten- 
tially be reviewed by the Student 
Conduct Board or the Interfrater- 
nity Council to issue disciplinary 
measures. 

The suspects who are members 
of the football team have been de- 
nied the ability to play in some up- 
coming games, said Sheppard, al- 
though she could not give specific 


| details. 


She also said that the incident may 


| have contributed to the team’s loss 
| on Saturday, which ended its record 


winning streak. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 





BY BRENDAN COSTIGAN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Members of the Hopkins commu- 
nity turned out to hear entrepreneur 
and hip-hop visionary Russell 
Simmons, founder of the cornerstone 
hip music label DefJam Records and 
head of the massive media conglom- 
erate, Rush Communications, at 8 
p.m. Tuesday, Sept. 22 in Shriver Hall. 

The seats of Shriver filled as 
Simmons, the fourth speaker of the 
2002 Milton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium, came to speak about the topic, 
“The Beat Goes On: The Influence of 
the Hip-Hop Revolution on Ameri- 
can Identity.” 

As a man who has been credited 
with introducing hip-hop music to 
the American mainstream and has 
been a firsthand witness to its most 


| | transforming moments, Simmons 
| discussed the art form’s impact on 


the American cultural landscape and 
answered the symposium’s question: 
“Howis today’s America changing as 
a result of [media, entertainment, 


| technological and cultural] influ- 


ences?” 

In contrast to the previous guests 
of this year’s speaker series, Mr. 
Simmons made clear from the mo- 


| menthe approached the podium that 





his “lecture” to the audience would 
be anything but a lecture. Instead, 
what followed wasa dialogue between 


| Simmons and the attendees, as he in- 
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A Rap mogul details 
4 hip-hop influence 


vited members of the audience to 
come forward with any questions they 
might have relating to hip-hop music 
andits transforming effect on Ameri- 
can identity. 

Some ofthe major topicsaddressed 
were those of the role and appeal of 
hip-hop music as a cultural phenom- 
enon, the ability of hip-hop music 
and culture to empower its young lis- 
teners and the responsibility of those 
hip-hop artists in conveying a posi- 
tive message to a young audience. 

Hip-hop music is widely recog- 
nized as an art form with origins in 
the poorer African-American neigh- 
borhoods of America’s cities. With 
its passage to the mainstream, how- 
ever, concerns have been raised over 
how hip-hop’s taking on of new cul- 
tural meanings weakens its connec- 
tion to its roots in those communi- 
ties. 

After being asked to comment on 
hip-hop’s weakening connection to 
its African-American roots, Simmons 
acknowledged how, in the past, main- 
stream audiences have laid claim to 
African-American cultural art forms 
and practices. Citing popularized 
genres like blues, jazz and rock and 
roll, Simmons emphasized how each 
of these music types originated from 
an African-American sense of struggle 
and how hip-hop music was no dif- 
ferent. In relating this process to hip- 
hop music, however, he was quick to 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A4 





Football thwarted; in n pursuit of record 


HOPKINS 








RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Dejection covers the faces of sophomore Joe Mazzariniand freshman 
Chris Wright following football's first loss of the season after opening 
the year with five straight victories. See page A12. 








Statue memorializes dead student 


BY GISELA VARGAS 
Tue JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The statue Spirit of Music, lo- 
cated south of the Mattin Center, 


| was erected last week to commemo- 


rate the late Hopkins student Rex 
Chao. 

Chao was shot and killed in close 
proximity to the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library by fellow student Robert J. 
Harwood’on April 10, 1996. Walking 
back to their respective dorms froma 
College Republicans meeting, 
Harwood shot Chao twice with a .357 
Magnum after becoming engrossed 
in an argument. 

In response to the tragic event, the 


INSIDE Trts 





Rex Chao Memorial Committee was 
created in 1996 to honor the memory 
of Chao. 

Former girlfriend Suzanne 
Hubbard and close friend AmyClair 
Brusch co-chaired the committee, 
with the support of five other close 
friends of Chao. The committee fo- 
cused on raising money in order to 
memorialize their friend and fellow 
student. 

Over the past six years, the com- 
mittee has raised more than $70,000 
to‘cover the statue, the base and other 
costs, such as shipping and handling. 
It ran several successful fundraisers, 
such as E-Level night, to raise 
money and awareness. In addition, 
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TIME TO GET DOWN 


The women’s volleyball team is: 


undefeated in conference matches. 
With a best-ever 7-0 record, the Jays 
steamrolled Washington College, 
Dickinson and Ursinus. Page Al2 


NOT ROCKIN’ THE SUBURBS 

Ben Folds left the stifling confor- 
mity of more recently developed ar- 
eas and spent a night entertaining 
Hopkins students right here in the 
inner city. Page B1 


SHE’S IN THE CLUB SCENE 

Did you know that there is actu- 
ally a decent place to eat on campus? 
More than just decent, the Hopkins 
Club offers more atmosphere than 
you can shake a stick at. Page BS 


http://www.jhunewsletter.com 


the committee received various gen- 
erous contributions, donors ranging 
from the Student Council to the 
Class of 1996. 

Bronze sculptor and Maine resi- 
dent Jud Hartmann was selected to 
create the memorial. 

His work includes the bronze 
statue of Native Americans playing 
lacrosse located at the entrance of the 
Lacrosse Museum by Homewood 
field. 

The memorial statue, entitled 
Spirit of Music, is a bronze life-size 
sculpture of a young man. 

The young man playing the violin 
is to portray Chao’s love of and talent 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A3 
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BY ANDREA JAMES 
THE EAGLE (AMERICAN U.) 


(U-WIRE) WASHINGTON -The 
recent sniper attacks in the greater 
Washington area have created height- 
ened anxiety in the American Uni- 
versity community but not a change 
in routine, according to Psychologist 
Wanda Collins. 

We've had some students who’ve 
pressed concern about the sniper,” 

id Collins, who is the coordinator 

yutreach and consultation for AU’s 

inseling Center. 

Normal reactions to this anxiety 
lude fatigue, sleep and diet 
difficulty concentrating, 

persensitivity, fear, anger and help- 
ness, Collins said. 

Students on campus may feel less 

ected than the population at large, 
-ording to Collins. 

\ person’s reaction depends on 
he person, how close he or she feels 
o the event, and his or her own per- 


sonal history with trauma, Collins 
id 


hano 
changes, 


Information specialist Linda 
Franklin is afraid. Some students 
might recognize Franklin as the 
friendly face who greets students at 
the Career Center on the fifth floor of 
Butler Pavilion. 

When the attacks first made head- 
lines, Franklin watched CNN, and 
realized that the shootings were close 
to herhome. Shelives in Silver Spring, 


Md. 

“Tm scared to go to the grocery 
store,” Franklin said. “I’m just a 
scaredy-cat.” 

While Franklin draws on her faith 
for comfort, she also feels the need to 
watch out for suspicious cars and be- 
havior, she said. She does not believe 
in fate or that people die when it is 
“their time to go.” 

“God would never seta time for us 
to be shot and killed,” Franklin said. 
“These are unforeseen occurrences. 
We have to be careful.” 

Franklin is connected to the at- 
tacks in another way. Franklin and 
her daughter share the same name 
with the woman who was killed at 
Home Depot on Oct. 14. 

“My name was on the TV!” 
Franklin said. “That was kind of ee- 
rie.” 

The strange coincidence has hit 
home for her. 

“Tt could have been me for real,” 
she said, shaking her head. “She was 
just shopping like ve done many 
times, and that was the end of her.” 

Other staff and faculty members 
say their lives have not changed atall. 

Computer science professor 
Raymond Myers said the sniper has 
not affected his daily routine or emo- 
tional state. Myers, who lives in the 
middle of Montgomery County, Md., 
where several of the shootings have 
taken place, owns eight dogs and con- 
tinues to walk them three times each 


Student journalists 
sue D.C. for arrests 


BY MARCUS MROWKA 
U-WIRE (DC BUREAU) 


(U-WIRE) WASHINGTON - 
Seven George Washington University 
students, many of them student jour- 
nalists, filed a lawsuit against the city of 
Washington, D.C., on Monday after 
they were arrested during last month’s 
IMF and World Bank protests. 

The students are arguing that their 
Constitutional rights were violated as 
journalists and observers when they 
were swept up in a mass arrest in 
Pershing Park along with hundreds 
of political advocates. 

The lawsuit alleges that authori- 
ties violated the students’ rights un- 
der the First, Fourth and Fifth Amend- 


ments and accuses the D.C. police of 


“abusive confinement” and denying 
the students access to counsel. 

This marks the first suit filed after 
the Sept. 27 incident where hundreds 
of protestors, journalists, and observ- 
ers were confined in downtown D.C. 
for over two hours by police in riot 
gear and thenarrested. Many of those 
arrests spent hours in temporaryjails, 
handcuffed ankle to wrist. 

Over halfthe plaintiffs are GW Law 
School students who were serving as 
observers for the National Lawyers 
Guild at the time of their arrest. The 
others are journalists and photogra- 
phers for oneofthe GW campus news- 
papers, The Hatchet. 

“These students had a Constitu- 
tional right to observe and report on 
[the protests],” says Attorney Daniel 
Schwartz who is representing the stu- 
dents on a pro-bono basis. 

Schwartz says his clients were not 
allowed to disperse the area and should 
“not have been subjected to unreason- 
able search and seizure” by the police. 

“Many [of the students] were held 
shackled on buses for up to eight hours 
after their arrest,” Schwartz says. Once 





at the jail the students were subjected 
to “cruel and unusual punishment” 
and many were shackled in a fetal 
position for the duration of the night. 

Police say the students failed to 


adhere to their orders to disperse, | 


but the students in question say they 
never heard an order and couldn’t 
leave the scene because of the po- 
lice blockade. 

“It is the responsibility of the po- 
lice to ensure that everyone hears the 
order to disperse,” Schwartz says. 

GWU Law Professor Jonathan 
Turley is also representing the stu- 
dents involved and is calling into 
question the constitutionality of the 
“trap and arrest” method police used 
throughout the day. Turley said the 
suit seeks to get the “trap-and-arrest” 
tactic declared unconstitutional and 
to clear the arrests from the records 
of students and others. : 

“The police do not havea license to 
operate outside of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion when faced with demonstrations,” 
Turley said in recent press release. 

Turley said that The George Wash- 
ington University and its students are 
especially vulnerable to the trap-and- 
arrest technique. 

“Since these protests occurred vir- 
tually outside their dormitories and 
schools, students simply walking to 
the corner would have been subject 
to arrest,” he said. 

D.C. Police Chief Charles Ramsey 
is defending the arrests that took place 
during the protests. 

“If they filed a suit, that’s their 
right, and we’ll answer it when the 
time comes,” Ramsey told the Wash- 
ington Post. “I don’t have any prob- 
lem with any of the actions taken dur- 
ing IMF weekend.” 

The city has 30 days to answer the 
complaint and the federal govern- 
ment has 60, but the plaintiffs believe 
the complaint will be answered soon. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 
AU students react to sniper attacks 


day. 

Myers attended a dog show in 
Northern Virginia with 3,500 partici- 
pants and 6,000 spectators over the 
past weekend. He also attended the 
Sugarloaf Craft Festival in 
Gaithersburg. The festival hada large 
turnout despite the shootings, ac- 
cording to Myers. 

“You can’t let some idiot dictate 
how you are going to live your life,” 
Myers said. 

Among students, reactions to the 
sniper also vary. 

University athletes who practice 
outdoors have noticed some routine 
changes because of recent events. 

In one incident, police prohibited 
the Women’s Rugby team from play- 
ing on the Wilson High School field 
near Tenleytown because of the 
sniper, according to sophomore Brian 
Weaver. 

Another time, police warned the 
Men’s Rugby team not to playa game 
on Kenilworth fieldin Southeast D.C. 
The rugby players decided to play the 
game anyway, despite police warn- 
ings. As a result, the police stayed at 
the field for the students’ safety. 

“That didn’t really make me feel 
any safer,” Weaver of the police warn- 
ings. “I wasn’t scared but more frus- 
trated that one guy could have this 
much power over people’s security.” 

Other students’ concerns are more 
personal. Sophomore Chris Denault 
worries about his parents who live in 
Bethesda, Md., and frequently travel 
through the areas where shootings 
have taken place. 

“I get really nervous when I see 
there’s been anewone,” Denault said 
of the shootings. 

Like many area residents, white 
vans appear on Denault’s visual ra- 
dar because FBI and police officials 
have indicated that a white van is a 
suspected vehicle. On a recent trip to 
the Montgomery Mall, Denault and 
his friend spotted an abundance of 
the vans. 

“I never noticed there are quite so 
many white vans until now,” Denault 
said. 

AU junior Stephen Mangelliisalso 
particularly affected by the events 
surrounding the sniper. 

“I get rustrated with road blocks 
when I am driving home,” Mangelli 
said. 

Mangellilivesin Arlington andhas 
been delayed up to an hour because 
of roadblocks. Mangelli also points 
out that Arlington County has notyet 
had a sniper shooting. 

“We kind of know our county is 
next,” he said. 

The events have made him more 
aware of his surroundings and where 
he parks his car. Mangelli also admits 
that she looks around while pumping 

as. 
: Living in anxiety has become irri- 





tating for people to deal with as pub- 
lic sentiment turns from fear toward 
anger. 

“Catch himalready!” Mangellisaid 
in frustration about the sniper. 

For otherstudents, especially those 
who live on campus, life generally 
continues as usual. 

Junior philosophy and political 
science major Christina Williams said 
that she is not following the media 
coverage. Her schoolwork has kept 
her busy so she has not had time to 
think about the sniper. 

However, she did notice a sense of 
quiet in the air when she visited Bor- 
ders Bookstore. 

“It was pretty dead,” she said of 
the parking lot. 

Other students say that while traf- 
fic delays or family concerns have not 
closely affected them, they still can- 
not help but look over their shoul- 
ders while off campus. 

“Tt definitely makes me more cau- 
tious when I am out walking,” said 
Matt Casey, a senior in School of In- 
ternational Service. Casey now takes 
the AU shuttle from campus to the 
Tenleytown Metro station, instead of 
walking. 

Casey, who is also a resident assis- 
tant in Hughes Hall, said he noticed 
some changes in his peers. Students 
watch news coverage and gather in 
the common lounges to discuss the 
sniper, Casey said. He compares the 
mood in the air as similar, but less 
traumatic than, the mood that sur- 
rounded Sept. 11. 

“It’s alwaysa difficult time around 
midterms,” Casey said. “People are 
stressed about thatand stressed about 
what’s going on outside. It’s just a 
bad situation.” 

Students have expressed both con- 
cern about and confidence in Public 
Safety’s role in protecting students. 
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demonstrates 


nization chose UND because it is q- 
government institution, and therefore’ 


BY BRENDEN TIMPE 
Dakota Stupent (U. NortH Da- 
KOTA) 


(U-WIRE) GRAND FORKS, 
N.D. - A radical anti-gay church 
group will make their way to the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota campus early 
next month. 

The Westboro Baptist Church an- 
nounced their plans to demonstrate 
on Nov. 1 outside of the Memorial 
Union in a news release posted on 
their Web site, http:// 
www.godhatesfags.com. 

“Under [UND President Charles] 
Kupchella,” the release states, “UND 
has become a malodorous cesspool of 
filthy, sinful fag/dyke oral/anal copula- 
tion — a propaganda mill & recruiting 
depot seducing naive youth to experi- 
ment — a pink swastika tyranny pun- 
ishing all Bible opposition to fag sin! 

Shirley Phelps-Roper, daughter of 
Westboro pastor and leader Fred 
Phelps, said that the group plans a 
peaceful protest. They will standon the 
sidewalk with picketsignsand maysing. 

The planned protest is not unique 
to UND. Westboro has traveled 
around the country doing “street 
ministry” for the past 12 years and is 
planning a Nov. 2 protest at North 
Dakota State University. The group’s 
goal is to attract attention using shock 
tactics, said Chris Stoner,a UND gradu- 
ate student in the English department 
who is affiliated with the 10% Society. 

“They pick out places where they 
think they can get publicity and get 
coverage,” Stoner said. “[There’s] not 
a whole lot of rational discussion go- 
ing on anywhere.” 

Phelps-Roper said that the orga- 


is funded by tax dollars. She said that 
84> 
stitutional separation of church and 


state. “Government has no business 
promotinganyreligion,” Phelps-Roper 


lesbian, bisexual and transgender’ 
organizations on campus violate con-’ 


Anti-gay group 


said. “To say thatitis OK to be gayis the” 


religion of the homosexuals.” 

David Whitcomb, a UND assis- 
tant professor and director of the 
master’s program in counseling, said 


that the 10% Society, a GLBT organi-. 
zation at UND, has not yet deter-" 


mined whether or how they will react 
to the protest. The group will meet at 
7:30 p.m. on Monday, Oct. 21 at the 
International Centre to decide. Stoner 
said thatany event would bea “peace- 
ful, non-confrontational protest.” 


Rather than acknowledge the mes-. 


sage of the protest, he said, the group 
will likely stage an event to “unite the 
community and celebrate the things’ 
that [Westboro] want to degrade.” 
Whitcomb said that the group 
wanted to be careful not to overblow 


the demonstration. He said that is- 


sues such as fostering a more tolerant 
atmosphere in North Dakota are 
more pressing. Whitcomb said events 
suchaslast week’s showing of “Scout’s 
Honor,” a documentary on the Boy 
Scouts, are more important. 


“lWestboro’s stance] is reallyvery. 
extreme and doesn’t needa tonofour’ 


attention,” he said. 


UND Chief of Police Duane 
Czapiewski said the department has _ 


not spoken to Westboro representa- 
tives. As standard procedure, campus 


police speak beforehand with outside” 


groups wishing to protest on campus. 





Police expel religious agitators 


FROM STAFF REPORTS 
THE CHRONICLE (DuKE U.) 


(U-WIRE) DURHAM,N.C.-Two 
religious demonstrators carrying pro- 
vocative signs engaged students in a 
verbal sparring match on Main West 
Quadrangle for 30 minutes Thursday 
afternoon before Duke University 
police officers expelled them. 

Themen, who identified themselves 
as Frank Warnerand Jeremiah Baldwin, 
arrived around noon and declared that 
most members of the Duke commu- 
nity were destined for hell unless they 
changed their lifestyles. 

“My motivation is to communicate 
topeopleabout God, totell peopleabout 
God, to preach the Gospel and to warn 
people about God,” Warner said. 


Lt. JeffBest ofthe Duke University 
Police Department said the primary 
reason the police expelled the men 
from campus wasastudentcomplaint 
that the demonstrators were speak- 
ing loudly, upsetting passers-by and 
violating the University’s “no solici- 
tation policy.” 

The men complied peacefully, but 
Warner maintained he should be al- 
lowed to “preach” at Duke. “Granted, 
it’s a private school, butit’s kind ofan 
area for anybody — the public can 
come through here,” he said. “It’s my 
understanding that when the public 
has access to somewhere, that your 
civil rights are [ensured].” 

The two carried double-faced 
seven-footsigns. The headings on one 
side read “You make me sick,” refer- 


ring to different social and religious 


communities as well as certain behav- ° 
iors listed on the sign. The litany in- ’ 


cluded Muslims, Jews, certain types of 
Christians andactionssuchas drinking 
and sex. On the other side, the signs 
featured a biblical quotation from John 
3:18 declaring unbelievers to be con- 
demned to God’s judgment. 

The demonstrators also de- 
nounced problems they termed sym- 
bolic of society’s diminishing mascu- 
linity, citing “the cult of the effeminate 
male,” “weak-kneed men” and “re- 
bellious women.” 

Within minutes of their arrival, a 
large crowd gathered around the two 
men, swelling to approximately 100 
in ney by the demonstration’s 
end. 





U.Wis. students sexually assaulted in dorm 


BY MICHELLE DIAMENT 
THE Dairy CARDINAL (U. WISCONSIN) 


(U-WIRE) MADISON, Wis. - 
Two University of Wisconsin-Madi- 
son students were sexually assaulted 
at Ogg Residence Hall, one Saturday 
night and the other early Sunday 
morning, representing the first sexual 
assaults reported this year, according 
to UW Police. 

The Saturday incidentinvolvedan 
acquaintance of the victim, whom she 
has identified. Sunday’s assault in- 
volved a perpetrator unknown to the 
victim who entered her unlocked 
room as she slept. He had a signifi- 


cantly different description than that 
of the first incident. 

Sgt. Johnnie Diamante of UW 
Police said police believe the cases 
are unrelated and have suspects in 
both. 

“Both investigations are still on- 
going,” he said. UW Police do not 
believe these incidents are reason 
for increased concern among stu- 
dents. 

Campus organizations responded 
quickly to theincidents. Within hours 
arepresentative from the UW-Madi- 
son Dean of Students office was as- 
signed to the cases. 

Kevin Helmkamp, assistant resi- 


National chapter suspends Penn State frat 


BY ADAM FABIAN 
DaiLy COLLEGIAN (PENNSYLVANIA 
Srate U.) 


(U-WIRE) UNIVERSITY PARK, 
Pa. - The Penn State chapter of Tau 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity has been 
placed under suspension by its na- 
tional chapter, the fraternity’s execu- 
tive vice president and chief execu- 
tive officer said. 

Kevin Mayeux said he placed the 
local chapter under suspension after 
he received the criminal complaint 
filed against the fraternity by the State 
College Police Department. 

“| thought there was enough cred- 
ible information,” Mayeux said. 

The criminal complaint says the 
president of the fraternity admitted 
that the party attended by Natalie 
Paglione, the 20-year-old studentwho 
fell out of her eighth-floor apartment 
window, was a fraternity function. 
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Scott Phelan, the director of Penn 
State fraternity and sorority life, said 
he sent the information because of 
the circumstances surrounding the 
situation. 

According to the complaint, 
Michael Gubitosa, a member of the 
fraternity, told police he gave permis- 
sion to the fraternity to hold the party 
at his residence. 

The complaint says Gubitosa told 
police the party was arranged through 
Tau Kappa Epsilon fraternity with 
Brad Nelson, the chapter president, 
purchasing the alcohol for the party. 

The complaint also says Nelson ad- 
mitted to police the seven kegs bought 
by the fraternity were purchased and 
delivered to the residence by him. 

Nelson declined to comment. 

Paglione said she recalled consum- 
ing four cups of beer at the party the 
night before falling from her window 
and she was not approached by anyone 


at the party and asked to produce iden- 
tification or proofofage. After Paglione 
fellfrom her window, police determined 
her blood alcohol level to be at .135 
percent, .035 percentage points above 
the legal limit for driving. 

The suspension prevents the house 
from holding activities other than 
regularly scheduled chapter func- 
tions, said Interfraternity Council 
president Max Pipman. 

Mayeux said placing a chapter un- 
der suspension is a routine procedure. 

He said the national fraternity will 
conduct an investigation into the 
charges. 

Because Nelson said the party 
Paglioneattended wasa fraternity func- 
tion, the fraternity is being charged 
rather than an individual, said Centre 
County District Attorney Ray Gricar. 
He added that it is not known who, if 
anyone, actually handed the 20-year- 
old an alcoholic beverage. 
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The fraternity is facinga maximum 
fine of $2,500, but notjail time, Gricar 
said. Instead, the judge will have the 
option of imposing community ser- 
vice on the members of the fraternity. 

Pipman said the IFC’s penalties 
could range froma monetary fine ora 
social probation to full suspension 
and removal from the IFC. 

“[The penalty] depends on the 
facts of the situation,” Mayeux said. 

Two important facts are the num- 
ber of members who were at the party 
in question and if chapter funds were 
used to purchase the alcohol. 

“It causes some pretty good con- 
cern if the allegations are true,” he 
said, “Our goal is to have each chap- 
ter represent the fraternity and uni- 
versity in a good light.” 

Mayeux said that even if actions are 
nottaken against the chapter asawhole, 
the national fraternity might take ac- 
tion against the individual members. 





dent life director for the Southeast 
Area of University Housing, said 
housing staff assists victims howeve 
possible. 

“We try to make sure they have a 
full understanding ofall the resources 
available on campus and in Madi- 
son,” he said. “A lot depends on the 
individual victim and what they want 
us to do.” 

Stephanie Byrnes, chair of Pro- 
moting Awareness, Victim Empow- 
erment, a campus group that ad- 
dresses sexual assault, said it is 
important to be supportive of sexual 
assault victims. 

“Always believe the victim,” she 
said. “People don’tmake this up. They 
just need someone to listen and sup- 
port them.” 

Byrnes said sexual assault is a si- 
lent crime that students should be 
conscious of. 

“The national statistic is one in 
three will be sexually assaulted in their 
life,” she said. 

Rates of sexual assault at UW- 
Madison are comparable to other 
universities of similar size, according 
to Lori Henn, relationship violence 


prevention coordinator for Univer- 


sity Health Services and PAVE advi- 
sor. 

In 2001, 59 sexual assaults oc- 
curred on campus with 22 of those 
having been reported to police. Fur- 
thermore, a 1995 UW-Madison 
sexual violations survey found that 
47 percent of seniors had a sexually 
violating experience during their time 
on campus. 

_ Both Henn and Byrnes empha- 
sized the impact of alcohol, which 
was involved in both incidents this 
weekend, on sexual assault cases. 
Henn said UW-Madison has a repu- 
tation for sexual assault because of 
the prevalence of high risk drinking 
on campus. 

To reduce the risk of sexual as- 
sault, Henn recommended students 
80 places in groups, leave with the 
pepe Sai come with, trust intu- 

On and have a designated non- 
drinker with the ee 

Henn also advised students to be 
cautious with acquaintances, since 
assault victims in many cases know 
the perpetrators. “We're concerned 
about Stranger assault, but we're 
equally concerned about acquain- 
tance assault,” Henn said. 
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Bill Clinton and Democratic ¢ andidate for the Maryland governorship 
Kathleen Kennedy Townsend addressed a rally at Coppin State College. 


Hopkins students 
rally for Townsend 


BY KARINA SCHUMACHER- 
VILLASANTE 


THE JOHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


A crowd of 2,500 people, includ- 
ing 16 Hopkins students, went to a 
Democratic rally at Coppin State Col- 
lege in Baltimore to show their sup- 
port for Kathleen Kennedy 
Townsend, the Democratic candidate 
for governor, on Friday, October 18. 
Former President Bill Clinton was 
among the many renowned political 
figures that were there to endorse 
Townsend. 

The supporters lined up outside 
the Coppin Center, the school’s 
gymnasium, waiting for the rally to 
begin. According to Payal Patel, a 
sophomore who attended the con- 
vention, the Coppin State rally was 
announced at a different venue for 
Townsend the previous weekend, 
and it was broadcasted over the ra- 
dio. Manu Sharma, a sophomore, 
observed that most of the support- 
ers at the rally were “African Ameri- 
can supporters, both students and 
adults, that attended the rally. There 
were also students from Morgan 
State University.” 

The rally was supposed to begin 
at 4 p.m., but did not-start until 
5:20.p.m. A marching band enter- 
tained the masses that were stand- 
ing outside the Coppin Center, 
waiting to see Townsend and 
Clinton and to hear their respec- 
tive. speeches. Inside the gym, 
where the speeches were made, 


supporters piled in as a Coppin 
State gospel choir sang. 

As the choir marched out of the | 
building, along with the marching 
band, Clinton greeted the people. He 
saluted those sharing the stage with | 
him, waving to members of the crowd | 
and dancing along to the beat of the | 
marching band. For the 15 minutes | 
that Clinton was on the stage, accord- 
ing to Patel, he “did not talk about 
himself.” 

Clinton spoke directly to the com- 
munity, advocating Townsend over 
Robert L. Ehrlich, the Republican | 
candidate, said Patel. He said that | 
due to her experience, Townsend 
would be very helpful for the com- 
munity like that surrounding the col- | 
lege. | 

Sharma said, “Clinton struck | 
home, influencing everyone to go out | 
and vote on Tuesday, Nov. 5, empha- 
sizing that every vote counts. Clinton 
helped convert undecided voters ... 
and rallied the troops behind | 
Townsend.” 

Sharma further said, “Clinton re- 
affirmed the support of the African 
American students through the ex- 
citement and enthusiasm he was able 
to generate.” 

Kathleen Kennedy Townsend 
spoke for approximately 10 min- 
utes, specifically addressing her | 
role as a representative of the 
people. 

According to Sharma, after this 
rallyand Clinton’s support, the demo- 





crats will see “victory on Nov. 5.” 


JHU begins installation of defibrillators 


BY DIANA ISKELOV 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTeER 


The Johns Hopkins University’s 
Homewood Campus, as well as the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions 
(JHMI), has recently implemented 
the installation of automated exter- 
nal defibrillators (AEDs) in several 
locations in an attempt to improve 
emergency medicine administration 
on campus. 

Believed to be the first such pro- 
gram among institutions of higher 
learning, the initiative has provided 
for the placement of more than sixty 
AEDs onareas of Homewood and the 
medical institutions that more than 
600 people occupy, such as cafete- 
rias, gymnasiums, parking lots and 
libraries, according to John M. 
Lazarou of JHMI. 

This past week has seen the instal- 
lation of several AEDs on the 
Homewood campus: one at the secu- 
rity desk of the Milton S. Eisenhower 
library and several at the Ralph S. O” 
Connor Recreation Center (Rec Cen- 
ter). 

An AEDisa device that delivers an 
electric shock to the heart in times of 
cardiac arrest or chaotic heart activ- 
ity. 
Statistics show that if such treat- 
ment, which helps to restore a nor- 
mal heartbeat, is administered after 
five minutes of cardiac arrest, the 
survival rate is only 40 percent, and 
after 10 minutes, the survival rate is 
only five percent, according to Ed- 
ward J. Bernacki, M.D., M.P.H., 
chairman of the Joint Committee 
for Health, Safety and Environment 
of the Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospital. 

Cardiac arrest continues to be the 
leading cause of death in the United 
States. 

Anne Irwin, lifetime fitness coor- 
dinator at the Newton H. White, Jr. 
Athletic Center and the Rec Center, 
explained that the American College 
of Sports Medicine had advocated 
several criteria for the installment of 
an AED in a health and fitness facil- 
ity. 
These included the serving of more 
than 2,500 persons and of having a 
greater than five minute response time 
from emergency medical services in 
administering the first treatment ina 
case of cardiac shock, both of which 
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the Rec Center met. 

Under such circumstances, “I was 
greatly in favor of having the AEDs 
installed in the Recreation Center,” 
said Irwin. 

Bill Harrington, director of rec- 
reationand facilities at the Rec Cen- 
ter, said, “The University has made 
acommitment to placing automated 
external defibrillators around cam- 
pus.” 

The AEDs, which Harrington said 
have become the “CPR ofour genera- 
tion,” will dramatically increase a 
person’s chance of survival in the 
event of cardiac arrest. 

Irwin explained that the chance of 
heart attacks increases during or af- | 
ter exercise, so having the 
defibrillators installed in the Rec Cen- 
ter was a natural choice. 

Training or use of the AEDs has 
already commenced for eight full- 
time staff members at the Recreation | 
Center and 50 members of the secu- 
rity force. The long range plan will 
equip most facilities of the 
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Homewood Campus with AEDs, as 
well as mobile security units that can 
transport the AEDs to areas where 
one is not permanently located in the 


event of an emergency. In Novem- 
ber, training will begin for staff at the 
East Baltimore Johns Hopkins cam- 
puses. 





Memorial statue 
erected on campus 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
for music. Hartmann, having never 
met Chao, worked from old photo- 
graphs to capture his spirit and es- 
sence in bronze. 

In regards to previous debates of 
whether the face of the memorial 
shouldbe modeled after Chao’s, Mary 
Ellen Porter, assistant director of an- 
nual giving, described the sculpture 
as “[accordingly] reminiscent but not 
an exact replica.” 


“It ig meant to memorialize him,” 
she said. 

Hubbard once said “[we want] a 
memorial that would be 
beautiful...because there are so 
many bad things associated with his 
death.” 

The memorial is placed outside of 
the Mattin Center. Still covered, it 
will not be unveiled until Saturday, 
Nov. 23, ina private ceremony for the 
friends and family of Chao. 
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NATURE OF CONFLICT, 


EFFECTS OF 
GLOBALIZATION 


Wednesday, November 6, 2002 


7:00-8:30 p.m. 


Kraushaar Auditorium, 
Goucher College 


Transportation is available 
via the Colltown Shuttle. 
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www.colltown.org 


The Baltimore Collegetown Network will 
host its first forum in a series of discus- 
sions examining global rage and the 
nature of conflict. Hear an extraordinary 
panel of experts share its experiences 
and insight on the history of conflict, why 
war erupts, the role of religion, geography 
and culture, and the impact of westerniza- 
tion on the world stage. This is a must- 


Moderator 


attend forum for anyone interested in the 
nature of conflict. 


Marc Steiner, WYPR 83.1, host of the 
Marc Steiner Show 


Panelists 


Jeffrey Jensen Amett, University of 
Maryland, expert on the psychology of 
globalization, individual identity and how 
that can cause major clashes with the 
incursion of westernization 


Opia Mensah Kumah, lnited Nations, 


expert on humanitarian and peacekeeping 
efforts in conflicts 


Lawrence Pitkethly, American University, 
Paris, renowned expert on the nature of 


conflict, roles of religion and culture 
Charles Schmitz, Towson University, 


expert on the role of geography in 


conflicts 


Other Global Rage forum dates 
February 19, 2003 
Global Rage: The Middle East Crisis 


April 9, 2003 


Global Rage: Conflict Resolution 


Special thanks to our exclusive spomeor: 
Hodes, Ulman, Pessin, and Katz law firm 


And our media partners: WYPR 88,1, your 


Television 


NPR news station, and Maryland Public 
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BoE verifies results of 
freshman election 


The Board of Elections (BoE) 
evaluated the results of the fresh- 
man class presidential election us- 
ing the Single Transferable Vote 
(STV) system the day after the highly 
contested results were announced 
at the Oct. 8 Student Council 
(StuCo) meeting. 

After disqualified candidate Saul 
Garlick’s votes were transferred, the 
results still supported Christal Ng 
as the winner with a total of 114 
votes. 

“We transferred Saul’s votes af- 
ter we announced the winner,” said 
BoE co-chair Mary Keough, “be- 
cause of the great controversy over 
the election results and because we 
felt that it was only right that we 
validate Christal as the rightful win- 
ner of the election, since there was 
some speculation on whether or not 
she was.” 

According to BoE computer ex- 
pert Richard Aseltine, who con- 
ducted the STV process using 
Microsoft Excel, the procedure was 
“pretty simple.” 

Aseltine said he performed the 
transfers five times to verify his re- 
sults. 

The process involved 
“distribut[ing] all of the votes cast 
with Garlick in the #1 position to 
the candidates in the #2 position,” 
according to Keough. 

Keough expressed confidence in 
the fairness and validity of the elec- 
tion outcome. 

“The Board feels that the elec- 
tions were run fairly, as is our goal 
for each election,” said Keough. “We 
do not deny that there is room to 
improve on publicity and the pro- 
gramming itself for the upcoming 


spring elections, changes we already 
have in the works.” 


— By Julianna Finelli 


Middie East expert 
discusses U.S. military 


Yossi Olmert, a member of both 
The Foundation for Defense of De- 
mocracy and of the Institute of 
Counter Terrorism, spoke in re- 
sponse to the two dominant forces of 
terrorism in the world on Monday, 
Oct. 21. Witha focus on Middle East- 
ern terrorism and the common ter- 
rorist threat face by the United States 
and Israel, Olmert shared his posi- 
tion and insight on these controver- 
sial issues. 

Sponsored by CHAI, The Coali- 
tion for Hopkins Activists for Israel, 
and the pursuit of realistic options to 
effectively combat terrorism (PRO- 
TECT), the event gathered about 15 
attendees. 

According to Bita Azhdam, an at- 
tendee of the event and an activist at 
Hopkins, Olmert said an eventual war 
with Iraq is inevitable. If Iraq does 
attack Israel by using missiles or bio- 
logical warfare, Olmert said he be- 
lieves that the United States should 
encourage a non-military response 
on Israel’s behalf. 

Olmert went on to discuss the poli- 
tics behind the United States discour- 
agement of the utilization of military 
power. He believed the United States 
would ultimately increase military 
activity in the name of Israel, so that 
Israel would not have to carry the 
burden itself. 

Azhdam said that other known 
speakers willbe brought to campusin 
the future to discuss terrorism. 


— By Deva Roberts 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
offered, and that she would like to see 
a possible four-meal-a-day option 
incorporated into the current system. 

Another complaint discussed was 
the meal equivalency rates that are of- 
fered to students who missa meal in the 
dining hall. Class of2003 President Ravi 
Kavasery argued that meal equivalency 
does not provide enough money to 
properly cover thecostofamissed meal. 
Mohr explained that meal equivalency 
isnotsupposed to bearefund butrather 
a replacement meal. 

Class of 2005 Vice-President 
Megan Coe proposed that students 
living in Wolman and McCoy should 
have the option of purchasing the 10 

| meal plan. Boswell rationalized that the 
| 10meal planis offered only to Bradford 
and Homewood sophomores because 
students in apartment-style living have 
adequate facilities to fixtheir own meals, 
while Wolman and McCoy sopho- 


. | mores have only two burners in their 





Shriver packed for Simmons 


CONTINUED FROM PacE Al 
point out the value in broadcasting 
such themes to a larger audience. 

“When hip-hop hit the main- 
stream,” said Simmons, “kids in 
Beverley Hills were riding around 
learning about the struggles in the 
projects and sympathizing withit. It’s 
about poor people struggling and it’s 
being heard by all these people who 
can make a difference.” 

Simmons noted the great respon- 
sibility held by hip-hop celebrities in 
shaping young people’s impressions 
of their own potential for activism. 

“At the first summit,” recalled 
Simmons, “a lot of rappers showed up 
to see what they could do with their 
celebrity and they kind of got a feeling 
of how powerful their voices are and 
could be. There is a rising conscious- 
ness among young people all over the 
country anda [growing] interestin their 
political and social position. As much 
as rappers reflect that, there’s much 
more they can grow on.” 

At the same time, when the oft- 
repeated question of whether there is 
too much violence and sexism in hip- 
hop music came up, Simmons was 
unapologetic in what he saw as an 
artist’s right to free expression. 

“There is a huge link between vio- 
lence in hip-hop,” he admitted. 


‘Victims hit 
by WaWa 
balloons 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Jim Margraff, the football team coach, 
acknowledged that some of his foot- 
ball players have been disciplined, but 
would not specifically identify the bal- 
loon incident as the motivation. 

In a related incident, a student in 
Ivy Hall, located directly across the 
street from the fraternity house, was 
arrested by the BCPD for disorderly 
conduct. According to the Hopkins 
Security report, the student “kept yell- 
ing out of the second floor window of 
Ivy, ‘The pride of Baltimore, you 
pigs!” while the police were conduct- 
ing their investigation and making ar- 
rests at the WaWa house. Despite of- 
ficers’ demands to desist, the student 
continued yelling, “drawing a crowd 
in front of the Royal Farm Store,” 
according to the report. ; 

When both Hopkins and BCPD 
officers responded to the student's 
apartment, the student “began yell- 
ing at the officer ... using profanity” 
and presented a fake ID, according to 

_ the Hopkins report. The student was 
| transported to Central Booking and 
charged. 
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“People are violent and you hear 
about it on record. And I’m not say- 
ing that sexism is right. I’m saying 
thatit’sa reflection ofa reality. Break- 
ing the mirror will not change the 
attitude.” 

Above all else, Simmons empha- 
sized the rapper’s role as an artist to 
reveal to his audience the truth about 
himself, regardless of how unpleas- 
ant that truth may be. 

“Artists are responsible to say 
what’sin their heart, period,” asserted 
Simmons. “I don’t think they owe us 
anything.” 

At the same time, Simmons was 
optimistic about what he sees as an 
R&B-influenced trend in hip-hop 
music for artists to accentuate more 
positive themes in their subject mat- 
ter. 

“Negativity is notin style this week 
and I hopeartists keep pursuing that,” 
he said. 

In addition, he went on to detail 
the efforts he made to initially estab- 
lish DefJam Records andhis later ven- 
tures, including the Phat Farm cloth- 
ing company and the Def Poetry and 


Def Comedy Jam television pro- 
grams. m 

Simmons emphasized the need for 
young entrepreneursto remain focused 
and not be distracted by what others 
may have to say about their ideas. 

The Black Student Union (BSU) 
cosponsored Simmons’ speech and 
expressed pleasure with the questions 
askedand Simmons responsesto them. 

“He inspired a lot of people,” said 
Ty Hunter, a member of both the 
BSU and the Black Graduate Students 
Association. “I think that regardless 
of the theme, he would have had the 
same effect on everyone. But to hear 
him [on this particular topic] was an 
affirmation for a lot of people.” 

MSE co-chair Dennis Boothe was 
very impressed with the turnout and 
with the question and answer format 
of the program. 

“T thought the questions were 
pretty pointed,” said Boothe. “And 
in his answers, I thought Mr. 
Simmons brought up good points in 
using his own experience to talk about 
hip-hop in America. He was the per- 
fect guy for the topic.” 


The Johna Hopkins University 
Dean of Student Life, 
the Parents Association, 
and the Office of Special Events 
in celebration of Family Weekend 


present 


The Capitol Steps 


“They're the best...no one in their league.” 
— Larry King, CNN 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 1, 2002, 7:30 P.M. 
Suriver HAL AupiroriuM, HoMEwoop Campus 
Tickets: JHU StuDENTS-$10 
Student tickets are available on a first-come first-served basis. 


It is strongly recommended that students purchase tickets in advance at the Office of the 
Dean of Student Life, Levering Union 102, Monday through Friday, 1:30 -3:30 p.m. 


For information, call 410-516-8208. 
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"CHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
General Manager for Sodexho Marriott Richard Roldan, General Direc- 

| tor of Housing and Dining Services Carol Mohr and Dean of Student Life 
Susan Boswell discuss proposed dining reforms at the StuCo meeting. 


kitchenette. Coe , however, said, “I feel 
like just having an oven doesn’t make 
that much of a difference.” 

Although visible changes are be- 
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dining problems 


ing made, some facets of the Master 
Plan have already failed. Namely, the 
Taco Bell that was relocated from 
MegaBytes to Wolman Station has 
been removed, and due to renova- 
tions that took place in MegaBytes, 
Taco Bell will not return to the 
Homewood campus. In addition, 
Class of 2004 representative Patience 
Boudreaux pointed out that since the 
abolition of Flex Dollars from the meal 
plan, nobody uses the J-Store. 

Just two years ago, she pointed out, 
when the same food nowstocked in the 
J-Store was offered in MegaBytes, stu- 
dents used their meal equivalency or 
Flex Dollars to purchase food stuffs. 

There were also general complaints 
from the StuCo body that Terrace and 
other dining facilities run out of food 
before dining hours have concluded. 
Roldan said that this is simply “unac- 
ceptable” and that students should be 
able to walk in one minute before the 
close of the dining hall and receive the 
same quality and quantity of food of- 
fered when the doors open. 

Both Mohr and Roldan expressed 
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their desire to improve current facili 
ties, provide adequate seating and 
most importantly, serve foods that 
students want to eat. 

Echoing this sentiment, Boswel 
stated, “Wereally are concerned when 
we hear that people don’t like the 
food.” 

Mohrand Roldan have brought in 
consultants to poll for student opin. 
ions about the current meal plan, and 
the results of their investigations 
showed that only 50 percent of student 
meals are actually eaten in the dining 
halls. Mohr is proposing other meal 
plan options be considered and has 
concluded that “the traditional mea} 
plans we haveare not meeting theneeds 
of the students.” Consultants are going 
to return to the campus before the end 
of the semester. 

No formal changes to the meal plan 
have been made, but Roldan urges 
students to provide their feedback, 
Surveys were distributed earlier this 
year in the dining halls and can also 
be found online at http:// 
www.jhudining.com. 
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Post editor analyzes Russian economy Union activist gives 
tribute for Chavez 


BY PAULINE M. PELLETIER 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-LetrTer 


The Media Forum discussion in 
Bloomberg on Wednesday, Oct. 23, 
featured David E. Hoffman, Foreign 
Editor for the Washington Post, who 
spoke about the new Russian 
€conomy in relation to his newly pub- 
lished book, The Oligarchs. — 

“The starting point for my book is 
when the late Soviet Union goes ... 
kaput,” he began. 

Hoffman’s presentation, entitled 
“Russia: Revolution to Evolution,” 
Presented a historical analysis of 
Russia’s “Shadow Economy,” begin- 
ning with the collapse of the Soviet 





Union. It profiled six of the richest 
and most successful profiteers to 
form the oligarchy of new reformers. 

“Ifyouwereyoung, ambitious, ruth- 
less — then billions of dollars could be 
yours. Wearetalkingaboutwildjungle 
capitalism. Economic interests driven 
by greed,” Hoffman said. 

He noted that an infamous 
wheeler-dealer, Boris Berezovsky, 
elder statesman for the new reform- 
ers, took advantage of free-prices and 
hyperinflation in 1992 to sell mil- 
lions of fake shares through an auto- 
mobile commission. Otherwise 
known as the AVVA scandal, 
Berezovsky collected over $50 mil- 
lion from uncontested pyramid 
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schemes targeting the Russian pub- 
lic. 

Hoffman recounts capitalism where 
violence, theft, and coercion were con- 
sidered common business practice in 
countries recovering from socialistrule. 

“Yes, ifyou like my book on the six 
Russian oligarchs then you will love 
my book on the 100 Chinese oli- 
garchs,” he said. 

Hoffman answered a number of 
questions from the audience: “It’s like 
throwing a match on gasoline. I’dlike 
to target what makes these other 
countries hate us so much, but try 
explaining ‘frustration’ to a 20 year 
old in Cairo with explosives strapped 
to his chest.” 

Regarding Bush’sinvolvementwith 
Saddam Hussein, he said, “I do think 
the threats are real, but this method of 
toppling a leader doesn’t speak to my 
values. I think creating a hundred baby 
Bin-Ladens is a bad idea.” 

Hours before thelecture, news broke 
that 700 people were being held hos- 
tage in Moscow by 25 armed terrorists. 
Hoffman explained that this was just 
another sign of domestic instability, 
saying, “Weare talking aboutacountry 
that hasa smaller economy than Portu- 
gal and the largest land mass in the 
world. There are still unknown towns 
outside of Moscow housing biological 
weapons and nuclear ballistics. Ifthere 
is a moment of indecision, we need to 
see Russia asa sieve leaking material to 
our potential enemies.” 


when you can gear up for 
Signing up, that’s mLife 


The Washington Post sent Hoffman 
to Oxford for a year of extensive lan- 
guagetraining. This foundationin Rus- 
sian allowed him to interview the six 
“rogues” on exhibition in his book, as 
well as carry out a four-year investiga- 
tion into their history. 

“The hardest one was Yuri 
Luzhkov. I remember I chased him 
for four years before he agreed to sit 
down with me. We sat about 50 chairs 


down an executive board-room table, | 


with Luzhkov at the head, shook 
hands like we were old friends, then | 
he handed me 34 pages of commen- 
tary, single spaced, and asked if] had 
any questions. We didn’t get to talk- 
ing until after tea-time,” he said. 

Nevertheless, Hoffman remains | 
optimistic about the forming effects of 
capitalism in Russia: “I believe the Rus- 
sian people are highly adaptive. They 
have come a long way. Even though 
you can’t eat freedom, you have to un- 
derstand that 15 years ago there were 
locks on Xerox machines. We are be- 
yond the age of charity, the Russians 
have tojoin therushand makeaseatfor 
themselvesatthetable of globalization,” 
Hoffman said. “Take Khodorkovsky: a 
ruthless, secretive, driven young entre- | 
preneur, who started out as a bad boy. 
Then, prices rebound in the last two 
years and he becomes the richest man. 
in Russia. This gets him up and run- 
ning. Today he is playing by normal 
rules, and the markets seem to like 
that.” 
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Arturo Rodriguez, second president of the United Farmer Workers of 
America, commemorates the life of his predecessor César Chavez. 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
AND VANITA SAHASRANAMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


A commemoration of the life and 
work of César Chavez, aleader among 
farm-workers anda proponent ofcivil 
rights for ill-treated immigrants, took 
place Thursday, Oct. 17 in the Glass 
Pavilion as part of Organizacion 
Latina Estudiantil’s (OLE) celebra- 
tion of Latino Heritage Month. 

Thesecond President ofthe United 
Farm Workers of America, Arturo 
Rodriguez, spoke about the achieve- 
ments of his predecessor, Chavez. 
Rodriguez became president of the 
association in May of 1993, following 
Chavez's death. 

Rodriguez began by discussing 
Chavez’s background. Despite 
achieving only an eighth grade edu- 
cation, Chavez recognized the need 
to organize farm workers in order for 
them to have a significant effect on 
their own destinies, said Rodriguez. 
The workers felt, however, that they 
could not improve their socioeco- 
nomic status, and any attempt to do 
so would be futile, because if they 
went on strike, they would easily be 
replaced and would lose what meager 
wages they made. 

Rodriguez spoke about how 
Chavez’s belief that all human beings 
deserve certain inalienable rights al- 
lowed him to motivate even the most 
skeptical farm workers. He believed 
that the three core principles — in- 
tegrity, innovation and volunteerism 
— were necessary for a successful or- 
ganization. The first step in organiza- 
tion was to gain the trust of the farm 
workers. Innovation was necessary 
due to lack of resources: instead of 
going on strike, Chavez convinced 
farm workers to boycott goods made 
under deplorable conditions. Finally, 
Rodriguezsaid that volunteerism was 
necessary to motivate people to help 
each other and to strengthen their 
enthusiasm for the cause. 

In 1962, Chavez founded the Na- 
tional Farm Workers Association, 
which providedaffordable housing and 
furnished healthcare, and also gave the 
farm workers a collective voice. The 
movement was a collection of several 
different organizations working to- 
gether, and it later expanded to include 
industrial workers who were also dis- 
enfranchised and under-represented. 


Rodriguez explained that the His- 
panic population has been steadily 
growing since Chavez’s time, and 
modern politics has reflected this 
change in the demographic. He spoke 
about politicians trying to embrace 
Latinos in order to garner their votes. 
In states such as California, Texas, 
Georgia and Florida, the Hispanics 
comprise a large percentage of the 
population. But he emphasized that 
Hispanics have the highest high school 
drop-out rate, at 50 percent, and 
therefore they will be unprepared to 
fulfill the jobs of the future. 

He encouraged Hispanic youths 
to pursue their goals, attend college 
and break out of this cycle of poverty. 
Rodriguez left the audience with op- 
timistic words from César Chavez: 
“No matter how poor, how many ob- 
stacles you have in life, if you want to 
make a difference, you will.” 

OLE President Angela Boyd was 
inspired by Chavez’s words. 

“You hear about people who have 
made a difference, and that makes 
you want to work harder to make a 
difference here,” said Boyd. 

OLE hopes to increase awareness 
of Hispanic culture by bringing other 
noted Hispanic speakers to Hopkins 
in the future. 

Whenaskedher opinion about the 
success of the event, Rita Guevara, 
co-chair for OLE’s Community Out- 
reach, said, “I’m very pleased with the 
overall turnout. I think the event went 
very well.” 

Boyd expressed pleasure regard- 
ing the recognition of Latino Heri- 
tage Month. 

“One reason that we’re very ex- 
cited [is that] Hopkins has been com- 
memorating Martin Luther King an- 
nually every year for about 11 years, 
and this is the first time that a Latino 
been able to be recognized in this 
way,” said Boyd. “We began planning 
for Latino Heritage Month last year, 
in May, so we worked throughout the 
summer.” 

The theme for this year’s event, 
“Many Cultures, One Voice,” was se- 
lected to celebrate the diversity and 
harmony found in Hispanic culture. 

“The Latino population is very di- 
verse, and that is something to be ap- 
preciated, but we have to unite if we 
want to create change,” said Boyd. 
“Thatis why we selected the theme for 
this year.” 





JHU for Peace holds © 
anti-war rally at MSE 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


On Tuesday, Oct. 22, a peace rally 
was held from 12 to2,p.m. on the west 
side of the Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, aiming to publicize the move- 
ment against war on Iraq. 

“Werealize there are lots of people 
on campus opposed to war [who], in 
the wake of Sept. 11... mightbe more 
hesitant to speak out against U.S. 
policy, especially foreign policy,” said 
sophomore JHU for Peace member 
Maha Jafri. “We’re here to build soli- 
darity ... it’s important to speak out 
right now.” 

According to Jafri, the rally, which 
took a couple of weeks to plan, was 
timed to bea precursor to the protest 
in Washington, D.C., which will be 
held on Saturday. The rally was orga- 
nized by JHU for Peace, but members 
of JHU Justice and the Student Labor 
Action Committee (SLAC) assisted. 

During the rally, a statement was 
readevery half-hour, speaking against 
the proposed war and urging fellow 
Hopkins students to voice their op- 
position. The intent of the statement 


» 


was to provide students with infor- 
mation about the conflict and pro- 
pose alternative actions to war, 

“Whether ornotyou support our 
past military campaigns against 
Iraq, it is irrefutable that those ac- 
tions, along with the sanctions im- 
posed on Iraq for the last 12 years 
have caused a great and tragic likes 
ofhuman life in Iraq,” read the state- 
ment. 

Short speeches were also given re- 
garding “perceived falsehoods” about 
Iraq, according to Jafri, Member 
spoke ent current U.S, sanctions 
against Iraq and thei 
a6 reds q and their effects on pub- 

“Wewanttoencou 
and debate,” said aa peace 
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from students, and hande pein 
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An embarrassment to us all 


The arrest of five Alpha Delta Phi (WaWa) 
fraternity brothers last Thursday for assaulting 
passers-by with water balloons is an embarrass- 
ment to the entire Hopkins community. The 
perpetrators should realize their deplorable be- 
havior has caused all Hopkins students, by asso- 
ciation, to lose some amount of respect in the 
community’ seyes. For this, those involved should 
feel guilty and ashamed. 

This disgrace is worsened by the fact that 
Hopkins Security said it has heard of objects 
being thrown from WaWa’s windows before; the 
arrests simply represent the first time that any- 
body has been caught. Security’s comment sug- 
gests that this incident is not the result ofa single 
bad decision, but the culmination of a series of 
irresponsible actions. That this childish behav- 
ior may have persisted for some time and was, 
quite obviously, not adequately addressed by 
WaWa’s leadership is extremely disappointing. 

Unfortunately, though these incidents were 
caused by a small group of individuals in a single 
fraternity, they not only reflect poorly on WaWa 
butalso have the potential to damage the reputa- 
tions of all fraternities at JHU. Hopkins’ Greek 
life, a vital component of student life that many 
here cherish, has now been unduly tarnished by 
the actions of a few Neanderthals. In showing a 
blatant disrespect for community members, these 
fraternity brothers have provided police with a 
perfect counter to the common argument that 
fraternities are just providing an opportunity for 

students to have fun and shouldn’t be bothered 
by police. If police are given the impression that 
fraternities’ amusement is equivalent to assault, 
we can probably expect to see more and more 
parties being broken up. As fraternity parties 
make up a large portion of the late-night social 
scene at Hopkins, this would be a great disap- 
pointment for many students. 
Moreimportantly, though, theeventat WaWa 


distracted law enforcement officials from other 
key duties — such as watching out for the safety 


of students. In addition to Hopkins Security of- | 


ficers, six to seven BCPD patrol cars anda police 
helicopter were dispatched to E. 33rd Street as a 
result of the incident. This many officers in a 
single location is ridiculous, especially when re- 
cent crimes — including many against JHU stu- 
dents — have shown that an increased, wide- 
ranged police presence is necessary in the areas 
surrounding Homewood. Forcing police to baby- 
sitrowdy fraternity brothers clearly detracts from 
attention to other areas around campus, making 
trouble spots even more dangerous for students. 
How can we expect Security and police to protect 
Hopkins students asa whole from criminals when 
they are busy protecting community members 
from a few rowdy students? 

As if these effects weren’t enough, Associate 
Dean of Students Dorothy Sheppard speculated 
that possible punishments doled out to the guilty 
parties may include exclusion from future foot- 
ball games, a consequence that could have sig- 
nificant ramifications on a team that has excited 
the fan base byjumping toa 5-1 start. Inaddition, 
those who managed to get themselves arrested 
let down their teammates and their fans by creat- 
ing a potential off-the-field distraction before 
this past weekend’s contest against Muhlenberg. 

Authorities must now consider howto appro- 
priately discipline the culprits. In determining 
suitable punishments for anyone found guilty as 
charged in last Thursday’s events, the Hopkins 
administration must send a clear message that 
such behavior will not be tolerated. To allow 
those involved to escape with no more than a 
warning would be akin to condoning these ac- 
tions, a slap in the face to all of those who were 
shamed by the thoughtlessness of those respon- 
sible — in short, to the entire Hopkins commu- 
nity. 


Acknowledging the problem 


It might be a cliché, but there is only one 
appropriate response to Dean of Student Life 
Susan Boswell’s recent announcement that the 
administration islooking into improving the meal 
plan: it’s about time. 

To borrow from the language of 12-step 
groups, admitting there is a problem is the first 
step in confronting it. In this case, the adminis- 
tration has begun the process of salvaging the 
meal plan by hiring consultants to ask students 
how to improve it. 

Ifthey had been listening to the student body’s 
consensus opinion on the meal plan, as mani- 
fested in this newspaper, internet message boards 
and Student Council, the level of dissatisfaction 
would be somewhat mitigated by now — all 
students have been asking for is three full meals 
a day whenever they have time to eat them. 

Still, despite the lag time, we applaud Boswell 
and the administration for recognizing the meal 
plan as one of the major problems with student 
life. Since they may need some catching up on the 
issues, we present the three most common com- 
plaints about the meal plan: 

1) Equivalence rates are almost at the level 
of theft. Ifthe 19-meal option costs more than $6 
ameal, it stands to reason that if students want to 
purchase food piecemeal from MegaBYTES or 
the Depot, they should get a larger fraction of 
that amount than they are currently receiving. 
This should be the case even if some of that 
money is used to maintain dining hall facilities 
they are not using during the meal itself. Can 
anyone maintain a straight face and say that 
getting $2.75 worth of food for a breakfast they 
have already paid significantly more for is fair? 

in mind, too, that students have paid even 
more for that meal if they are on another meal plan. 

General Director of Housing and Dining Ser- 
vices Carol Mohr said that equivalency is a re- 
placement meal and not a refund. However that 

‘cryptic reasoning may translate into English, it 
does little to assure students that the administra- 
tors in charge of the meal plan have even the 
slightest idea why they feel cheated. © 

2) Three meals a day should mean three 
meals a day. 

One of the many frustrations students forced 


thet 


a r ra 
he me 


to use the meal plan face is the prospect of miss- 
ing a meal and having it irredeemably lost. In 
many cases, students have classes for the dura- 
tion of the breakfast or lunch periods. Fortu- 
nately, the administration has expressed its de- 
sire to fix this problem. 

One option the administration is considering 
mirrors a plan found at other universities. Most 
other schools offer a plan that gives students a 
declining number of meals that they can use 
whenever they want throughout the week. A meal 
plan that operates along those lines would be a 
huge improvement over the current system. 

The rigid timing schedule of meals under the 
plan makes students feel (with much justifica- 
tion) that the system is designed in order to 
minimize the amount of meals students actually 
use. Needless to say, this is downright predatory, 
especially when one considers the fact that the 
meal plan is mandatory. 

At Tuesday’s Student Council meeting, 
Boswell floated the idea of having a plan option 
for four meals a day. Nobody asked for four 
meals, especially ifthey are at inconvenient hours 
or have paltry equivalence rates. All the student 


body ever asked for is three square meals a day. 


_ 3) Make the Jay Store useful. We have yet to 
hear any good reason why students can’t use 
their equivalency at the Jay Store. For years, 
MegaBYTES featured non-perishable foods fit 
for dorm cooking that could be purchased with 
meal equivalency. But now the only source for 
these foods isa location that requires students to 
spend cash — in addition to what they already 
pay for the meal plan. And to think administra- 
tors wonder why the Jay Store is so underused. 
Why would students want to pay more for food 
when they already feel they are being cheated out 
of their money? 

That being said, the consultants, if they do 
their job right, will not only find a student body 


both brooding with anger about the fleecing they 


receive every time they go to Terrace or Wolman 
butalso brimming with workable suggestions on 
how to make the plan more fair to students. 

Our hope is that the administration will work 


on the meal plan issue quickly, so changes will be 


made as soon as possible. 














BoE editorial unfair 


The attacks in last week’s editorial 
about the Board of Elections’ han- 
dling of the freshmen elections were 
unfounded. 

This year’s turnout wasn’t signifi- 
cantly different than usual. Although 
the News-Letter editorial references 
past figures, the 2001 figure (47 per- 
cent of freshmen) is absent, and simi- 
lar to this year’s result. Turnout wasn’t 
abysmal, as the News-Letter asserts. 
Had it been reported in context, the 
truth would be clearer. 

Also illogically criticized wasalack 
of “familiar” voting stations. Fresh- 
men, never having voted here, weren’t 
aware that voting booths were the 
norm. As another editorial (10/26/ 
01) called to replace voting stations 
due to inefficiencies, online voting 
should be superior to voting booths. 
The first online election could have 
been worse. Another incorrect criti- 
cism: lack of publicity. Publicity 
wasn’t “stealth-like,” as the News-Let- 
ter alleges. Along with the breezeway 
bannerand flyers, there were e-mails, 
handouts and an effort by the BoE 


and StuCo to remind freshmen to — 


vote. 5 

We were criticized for disqualify- 
ing Saul Garlick for a late spending 
report. All candidates late with re- 
ports were disqualified, as always. The 
News-Letter’s assertion that we 
weren’t clear about this is false. The 
rule was frequently announced, ver- 
bally and in writing. Disqualification 
for late reports is unfortunate, not 
unfair. Furthermore, we re-counted 
votes after Garlick’s disqualification; 
Chrystal Ng still won. 

The problem may not be an in- 
trinsic flaw in the BoE, but rather ma- 
nipulated facts. Perhaps if fingers 
weren't pointed — rather, sugges- 
tions were offered — elections would 
run to the satisfaction of everyone... 
maybe even the News-Letter. 
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News-Letter lacks 
sensitivity in article 


I was saddened and appalled to 
read the article in this week’s News- 
Letter regarding the death and me- 
morial service of Lauren Renee Th- 
ompson. Asaclose friend ofLauren’s 
[sic], the article was not only offen- 
sive, but also incomplete, incoher- 
ent and at many times, irrelevant. 
What began as a so-so memoir and 


notification of the memorial service . 


abruptly became a crude obituary, 
and ended with a disturbing state- 
ment about her death. I also found 
the statements about Lauren’s 
mother and father not wishing, or 
being unable to comment, absurd, as 
itwas unnecessary for you to attempt 
tocontactthematthistime. Although 
I hope you will not be part of any 
similar assignments to this, in the 
future I hope you will put more 
thought and respect into articles of 
sensitive material. 


Sincerely, 
__ Betsy Maragakes 


Townsend is correct 
choice for Hopkins 


OnNov.5, Marylanders will make 
a choice that will greatly affect the 
quality, accessibility and cost of our 
education. Since 1995, Johns 
Hopkins has enjoyed unprecedented 
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support from the Governor's Office. 
The Glendening-Townsend adminis- 
tration increased state aid to Johns 
Hopkins by $8 million, or 76 percent, 
and put more than $45 million into 
new buildings. 

Now, dueto the national recession, 
tough choices must be made as the 
state allocates resources among higher 
education and other priorities. This 
means that the next governor will in- 
fluence the cost of tuition, the size of 
our classes and the quality of our edu- 
cation. 

Kathleen Kennedy Townsend rec- 
ognizes that Maryland needs to con- 
tinue investing in higher education in 
Maryland. She has pledged to keep 
higher education a top state priority 
— and her budget plan, while slowing 
the rate of growth, provides for more 
funds for Johns Hopkins . 

Conversely, her opponent has told 
the Baltimore Sun that higher educa- 
tionis nota priority. In Congress, Bob 
Ehrlich voted to cut $4 billion from 
the Federal Student Loan Program. 
His budget plan would require a $3.3 
million cut in State aid to Johns 
Hopkins next year. He will also cut 
scholarships and financial aid pro- 
grams statewide by $14 million. 

Johns Hopkins’ students, staff and 
faculty deserve better. We deserve a 
leader who understands that an edu- 
cated society is a successful society. 
The choice is clear — Kathleen 
Kennedy Townsend. 


David Klein ‘04, SAIS 05 
President 
JHU College Democrats 
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ot so long ago, a friend 
of mine asked if I was 
still pre-med. Her re- 
sponse, when I told her 
that I was, echoed the 
concerns ofmany who practice medi- 
cine today. In words that are a toxin 
to many potential doctors, she won- 
dered, “why would you want to go 
into a profession that has a deflation- 
ary average income?” 
This question would have us make 
a set of assumptions about medicine 
today; among them, “What drives 
medicine today?” During the last few 
decades, medical care has fused with 
management and become part of the 
larger, more draconian, “medical in- 
dustry.” As this description would sug- 
gest, medicine today, whether this was 
one’s initial motivation behind enter- 
ing it or not, is about making money. 

Medicine today is aboutinsurance 
companies making money. Medicine 
today isabout doctors worrying about 
money. And in medicine today, pa- 
tients are the ones who pay. 

So when did health care adopt the 
reson d'etre of “show me the money?” 
Counter to general consensus, medi- 
cine does not havea long tradition of 
money-centric practices. As the fa- 
mous doctor/author Lewis Thomas 
describes in his autobiographical 
work The Youngest Science, doctors 


at the beginning of last century led a* 


taxing life without the great monetary 
reward future generations would en- 
joy. The doctor’s primary concern, 
the doctor-patient relationship de- 
veloped while on house-calls, “was a 
long conversation in which the pa- 
tients was at the epicenter of concern 
_and knew it.” 

For most patients outside of rural 
areas, this is no longer the case. As 
medicine has blossomed, widening 

_ our healing abilities with ever more 
increasing knowledge and greater 

, application, medical prices have gone 
up, both for patients paying for itand 
doctors insuring it. So as the costs rise, 
more peopleare turning to their Health 
Maintenance Organization (HMO) 
with a counter-intuitive effect. 

Superficially, an HMO is not a bad 
thing. They provide many families 
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with affordable access to health care. 
This comes at a different expense, 
however. 

HMO’s routinely dictate to pa- 
tients which doctors they can see. Of 
course, that is when they see doctors 
and not “nurse practitioners.” Doc- 
tors, on the other hand, are often re- 
stricted to 15 minute assembly line 
patient visits, hardly time enough to 
take a detail history and properly 
evaluate a patient. So in the name of 
cutting costs, doctors have become 
indentured to their insurance com- 
panies, forsaking their rights and be- 
ing forced to perform half-way medi- 
cine; patients and doctors are subject 
to the whims of the insurers. Is this 
the health care we can expect when 
we really need it? 

Doctors who work for HMO’s, 
though, have relative security. Oth- 
ers are backed into a different corner. 
As newer, and therefore riskier, life- 
saving procedures come out, many 
have been forced out of business with 
rising insurance premiums. Like the 
Ob/Gyns in Nevada who moved to 
California because of a $100,000 dif- 
ference in insurance, my father’s best 
friend, a brain surgeon, has found it 
economically inviable to practice in 
the Philadelphia area. Rather than lose 
money practicing, he has been forced 
to move his family. 
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Right now the problem is that the 
medical gatekeepers are either the 
government in the form of Medicare 
or private insurers. For the Medicare 
system, the government is always at 
odds with the medical providers; 
some doctors and hospitals are forced 
to make up “white lies” to provide 
adequate service, while other medi- 
cal providers commit sophisticated 
frauds creating a dysfunctional ten- 
sion between the government as in- 
surer and the medical community as 
a regulated industry. On the other 
hand, private insurers are driven by 
profit not heath care. 

Certainly, our medical policy is 
awry. The hassle of filling out insur- 
ance forms, the inability to choose 
the way in which one practices and 
being constantly concerned with the 
financial side of medicine is burden- 
some. Rather than encouraging the 
next generation of doctors to enter a 
field that is undergoing an unprec- 
edented revolution, in the last de- 
cade, students have been shying away 
from medical school; applications 
throughout the last decade were down. 

While this may have been a result 
of the affluence one could achieve in 
other vocations during the height of 
the economic boon, itis telling thata 
career with such prestige and security 
would stop appealing to as many 
people. At some undergraduate 
schools where there is aheavy science 
bias and many self-motivated stu- 
dents, like Hopkins, this may not 
immediately be clear. For others, 
though, being a doctor is just no 
longer worth the trouble. Why spend 
years studying how to cure people, 
only to be told by the proverbial “man 
upstairs” that they know better? 

This is not to say that the future of 
American medicine is lost. Rather, 
we have the greatest medical infra- 
structure in the world. Our unparal- 
leled resources in researching, ap- 
proving and prescribing medicine are 
a testament to this. Even as many 
Americans may go to Canada in 
search of cheaper drugs (some insur- 
ers like UnitedHealth Group have 
recently permitted some of their 
policy holders that they will cover 


Iraqi war for oil not justified 


hen George W. 

Bush launches his 

newwar with Iraq, 

there will be many 

victims. During 
the Third Oil War — here in the 
United States sanitized as the “Gulf 
War” — itis thought that over 100,00 
Iraqis died. Talk of “smart bombs” is 
somewhat disingenuous, considering 
American forces’ proclivity for straf- 
ing immobile Iraqi transports (later 
described as “turkey shoots” by 
American pilots). 

But there is another tragedy in the 
upcoming war: the continuing com- 
mitment to the destruction of the en- 
vironment and ecosystem that sus- 
tains usall. Though this connectionis 
not immediately obvious, it is none- 
theless there. For all the pretension 

_ about that this war will be about “free- 
_dom,” and “democracy,” (the latter 
_ epitomized by the planned American 
military occupation of Iraq — inter- 
estingly not revealed by the Bush ad- 
ministration until after votes in Con- 
gressand the Senate hadalready taken 
place) the Fourth Oil War will only be 
about preserving an economic sys- 
tem built on infinite growth ina finite 
_ world. Sy 

The United States has long relied 
on control of the resources of other 
nations — most importantly, energy 

_ resources — in order to drive its own 
_economic growth. It is this depen- 
dence that has fostered the friendly 
_telationship between the Saudi royal 
family and the U.S. government. The 
former is among the most repressive 
. regimes in the world; yet, the U.S. 
_ government is willing to tolerate that 
repression as the price of maintaining 
cheap access to plentiful supplies of oil. 
_ Asimilar relationship existed between 
Iraq and the United States, until the 
- former's dictator threatened U.S. re- 
gional hegemony by invading Kuwait. 

America, by invading Iraq under 
the cover of the “War on Terror, 
seeks to regain control of the world’s 
second largest known oilreserves. But 

re is an obvious question to be 
asked about such a policy, even aside 
from the obvious injustice of waging 


war over economic interests: is it ra- 


0 to hold together, through 
Gee oe an economic sys- 
i y access to plentiful 


tem built on easy 





- energy reserves, when those same re- 
serves are bound to run out in a mat- 
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ter of decades? 

Clearly, the end has to come at 
some point; sooner or later, those 
energy reserves our military has killed 
so many people to hold onto will be 
depleted. But need we wait until that 
comes to pass to change our ways? 
Environmental destruction is the di- 
rect result of our reliance on fossil 
fuels; shouldn’t we be doing all we 
can to wean ourselves from that en- 
ergy source, and sooner rather than 
later? 

To take one very specific example, 
consider automobile pollution. Ear- 
lier this year, the EPA released a re- 
port that stated that a child born in 
urban Los Angeles would, in the first 


two weeks of life, breathe more carci- © 


nogenic pollutants than considered 
safe for an entire lifetime. According 
to CounterPunch, most of those pollut- 
ants were attributed to automobiles, 
trucks, heavy machinery and factories. 
There is an obvious alternative to 
current smog producing automo- 
biles: hybrid cars, which run on both 
gasoline and electric engines (gener- 
ating upwards of 60 miles per gallon), 
and slightly further down the road, fuel 
cell vehicles. Fuel cells producenoemis- 
sions whatsoever, aside from water. 
Hybrids are already available, al- 
though the Bush administration is 
working hard to halt their energy- 
conserving ways. Theadministration 
recently joined a lawsuit filed by a 
number of automobile manufactur- 
ers against a California law requiring 
that a certain number of cars sold be 


ra t 


hybrids (Bush’s Chief of Staff, An- 
drew Card, used to be chief lobbyist 
for General Motors). 

As for fuel cells, there are two ob- 
vious barriers: the first is that econo- 
mies of scales have not yet been 
reached for producing the cars, be- 
cause there is currently no demand 
for them. But the reason there is no 
demand is straightforward: there are 
no fuelling stations for them any- 
where in the United States. 

Now, we reach the crucial ques- 
tion: how much would it cost to de- 
ploy fuelling stations across the 
United States, and thereby give 
Americans the option to drive ve- 
hicles that emit no pollutants? It is 
obviously hard to put a precise num- 
ber onsuch things, although the price 
tag is not likely to be small; as re- 
ported by Reuters, a recent U.S. De- 
partment of Energy research lab esti- 
mated that a national network of 
filling stations would cost anywhere 
from between $100 billion and $600 
billion to set up. 

Such a figure may only seem like a 
stumbling block, however, until one 
considers that the annual budget of 
the U.S. military already approaches 
$400 billion. Given a choice between 
spending $400 billion every year in 
anattempt to maintain through brute 
force access to the world’s energy re- 
serves, or spending a similar amount 


.inaone-time expense aimed at devel- 


oping a technology that will provide 
clean air for generations, what would 
most Americans choose? 


The Bush administration’s priori- 


ties should be quite obvious; in con- 
trast to the $400 billion ofa “defense” 
budget primarily oriented towards se- 
curing access to energy reserves, it 
has committed a whopping $150 mil- 
lion in its annual budget to its “Free- 
dom car” program, dedicated to de- 
veloping alternative energy vehicles. 
Of course, the resistance is under- 
standable given the president’s per- 
sonal background; petroleum is far 
scarcer and hence more profitable 


than hydrogen (the most abundant 


element in the universe), which fuel 
cells run on. — 

It may be tempting to dismiss all 
this talk of clean cars as wishful ideal- 
ism; the sad truth is that it might al- 
ready have come to pass, were it not 
for the vested interests and war lust of 
the powers that be. 





costs of drugs bought across the bor- 
der), still more Canadians come to 
the United States for procedures for 
which they would be forced to wait 
for there. 

So why can’t we just let doctors 
practice their craft? As the adage goes, 
the solution “is not exactly brain sur- 
gery.” By removing the economic 
quick sand from the picture one can 
hope to solve many of the problems 
plaguing medicine today. 


One possible solution might be to | 


offer physicians a volunteer form of 
government sponsored service pur- 
suant to which doctors are paid an 
annual sum of money to work ten 


hour days at specific locations. An- | 


other option would be to allow a hy- 
brid version of private and insured 
medicine similar to what is therenow, 


but without the insurance company | 


executives and middle men taking a 
huge cut off the top. 

Weshould not, however, aim fora 
flawed government regulated HMO- 
style health care system. These can be 
found in countries like Canada and 
Britain and they afford doctors no 
more freedom than today’s setup. But 
by providing doctors with a reason- 
able choice, we can hope to attract, 


not dissuade, the best minds to come | 
| we can avoid re-creating the spoils 


to medicine. 





As the nation’s leaders struggle to | 
find consensus on foreign issues fac- | 
ing our world, we find ourselves star- | 


ing down domestic problems just as 
troubling. The best indication of this 
president’s commitment to health 
carein this country was seen two years 
ago after his much anticipated stem 
cell research decision. 


After consults with the Pope and | 


other learned authorities, President 
Bush decided to limit the scope in this 





rich area of research by permitting | 
only asmall number ofstem celllines | 


to be studied, Having attended the 
news conference at which Secretary 
of Health and Human Services 
Tommy Thompson announced this 
decision, I got a chance to ask him if 
he thought that it would encourage 
doctors to come to America to do 
their research, when many other 


countries are permitting unfettered . 


research. He told me, confidently, that 
“they'll come ... and it’s gonna be 
good.” But if Secretary Thompson’s 
hopeful enthusiasm is any indication, 
like the entourage that mistakenly es- 
corted him into the restroom (and 
not the exit) immediately after we 
spoke, health care policy will con- 
tinue to be misguided for at least the 
foreseeable future. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Health care that won't hurt the docs George, you know 


») 
‘there’s a war on 


f you ever get the impression 

that the columnsand editorials 

you read in major newspapers 

are repeating themselves, you 

are right. Take, for example, 

the editorial writers and columnists 

of The New York Post. Ten times in 

the last year, they used this exact 

phrase in excoriating those who dis- 

agree with the pro-Bushline: “There’s 
a war on.” Here’s how it works: 

A politician says we shouldn’t drill 


| in the Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 


uge because we would be risking a 
great deal of wildlife to make rela- 
tively little oil available several years 
down the road. 

The Post responds: “There’s a war 
on. 
Maybe we should hold an investi- 
gation into the intelligence and ad- 
ministrative failures leading up to 
Sept. 11, much in the same way we 
investigated Pearl Harbor immedi- 


| ately following the evidence. 


“There’s a war on.” 

Maybeweshouldn t eliminate civil 
service rules for the proposed De- 
partment of Homeland Security so 


system and filling important posts 
with campaign donors. 

“There’s a war on.” 

...And so on. The Post’s colum- 


| nists and editorialists used the same 


four words as the crux of their re- 
sponses to those very arguments. In 
their Rupert Murdoch-funded world, 
you aren’t either with or against 
America, you re with or against Presi- 
dent Bush. The “there’s a war on” 


| argument relies exclusively on the fact 


that we are in a dangerous time as a 
nation and that if we don’t fall in line 
behind the policies of our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, no matter if they 
are not war-related or if we believe 


| that Bush’s policy is wise. There isn’t 





time for constructive criticism — 
“there’s a war on.” 


Even if you believe that at times of © 


extreme national crisis, the President 
has to have absolute prerogative, the 
Post’s repetition of the justification 
rings hollow when you look at how 
Bush is spending his time these days. 

Instead of hunkering down in the 
West Wing making the world safe for 
democracy, where he can’t be both- 
ered by Democrats whining about 
Enron or the economy, he’s in places 
like South Dakota and Florida. In fact, 
aweek after extracting an Iraq resolu- 








WE RELEFT; 
THEY RE WRONG 


tion from Congress, he jetted away 
from Washington, where he won't 
return until after the election. In fact 
according to an article in the October 
14 Newsday, Bush will spend almost 
all of the two and a half weeks before 
the mid-term elections on the road. 

Contrary to the war-Presidentrheto- 
ric, hewon’tbe shuttling between world 
capitals, unless you consider Sioux Falls 
aworld capital. Right after arguing that 
an Iraq resolution was urgent and too 
important for any sort of amendment, 
heleaves Condoleeza Rice, Colin Powell 
and Donald Rumsfeld for million-dol- 
lar fundraisers. 

Bush, like any peacetime politician, 
isoutfundraising and campaigning for 
his party, According to the Houston 
Chronicleon October 12, Bushhasheld 
63 fundraisers in 57 cities this year, 
raising $130 million for Republicans. 
This hasalready shattered Bill Clinton’s 
mid-term election records, which is all 
fair game, unless you consider that Re- 
publicans spent the 2000 election sea- 
son talking about how their adminis- 
tration wouldn’t spend nearly as much 
time concerting themselves with 
money. Just like all the impeachment 
managers who had extramarital affairs, 
it’s not the accusations that are wrong; 
it’s the hypocrisy of those who make 
them. 

Republicans can choose whether 
they want Bush to bea wartime Presi- 
dent who claims immunity from op- 
position to his policies ora peacetime 
president who raises money for his 
party’s candidates — they can’t have 
both. 





Sniper terrorizing, not a terrorist 


t has long been said that we 

live in a violent world. Citi- 

zens groups have spoken out 

against everything from video 

games, to popular music, to tra- 
ditional gun laws, all in the name of 
making our world safer for all of us, 
but especially for the children. The 
last few weeks have shown that vio- 
lence directed against innocent civil- 
ians is a commonplace occurrence 
throughout the world. 

More than 180 people were killed 
in a nightclub explosion in Indone- 
sia. Muslim radicals attacked voters 
on the way to the polls in Kashmir. 
There was a bombing ata McDonalds 
in Moscow. Just this Monday, an- 
other suicide attack in Israelled to the 
deaths of at least 14, There have been 
three terrorist bombings in the Phil- 
ippines, killing and injuring scores of 
people. Closer to home, we have been 
dealing with a serial sniper, who con- 
tinues to allude police. 

These are just a few of the attacks 
against civilians that have garnered 
international headlines in the recent 
past. All of them are scary and tragic. 
Anytime innocent civilians are being 
targeted we, as citizens of the world, 
pause and search for answers. We 
wonder what we could do to stop the 
suffering of the innocents, and we 
contemplate what type oflaw enforce- 


ment is most likely to protect civil- 


ians withoutimpeding on fundamen- 
tal civil rights. 

These various attacks, however, 
prompted me to think in a manner 
that is quite different from my usual 
response to violence. Typically, vio- 
lence taking place in a location that is 
close to home will affect me more 
than ifit is far away. This current rash 
of violence is different. While the 
sniper shootings have clearly had the 
largest direct immediate impact on 
my daily activities, I find myself sig- 


nificantly more concerned with some 


of the attacks taking place across the 
globe. 
It is not hard to see why this is the 


“ 
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case. While the sniper is an immedi- 
ate danger to both my friends and 
family living in the Washington area, 
it seems likely that these shootings 
are part of a familiar pattern in our 
society. Evidence strongly suggests 
that this sniper is not a terrorist, but 
isjustthelatestin along line of Ameri- 
can serial killers. Although terroriz- 
ing, there is animportant distinction 
between them and terrorists. Serial 
killers are killing for a sense of power, 
not to accomplish a political objec- 
tive. 

This is comforting. Not because 
the terror that they unleash is anyless 
real or dangerous, but because it is 
easier to comprehend how these kill- 
ers function. Serial killers thrive on 
the power that they get from their 
crimes, and are able to commit their 
heinous acts because they operate 
under a different set of morals from 
the rest of society. These sociopaths 
have always existed, and mostlikely 
always will. But it is calming to 
know that they are a small percent- 
age of society and are unlikely to 
convince others to accept their ide- 
als. 

Terrorists are a much larger 
threat because, unlike serial killers, 
they kill for a political cause. These 
individuals choose to ignore the 
rules of society, because they rea- 
son that they can better accomplish 
their political objectives through 
violence than through negotiations. 
They kill not for a sense of power, 
but simple because they believe that 
it is a useful technique, They are 
coldand calculating, and recognize 
the difference between right and 
wrong, but chose to ignore their 
morals in order to further their 


ro 


“ever 


cause. 

Unfortunately, this attitude 
seems to be spreading. Of the above 
mentioned violent attacks, only the 
Beltway Sniper and the Moscow 
McDonalds attack seem to be unre- 
lated to terrorist groups. Many of 
these attacks are likely the work of 
groups associated with al Qaeda, 
such as Abu Sayyaf and Jemaah 
Islamiah, a disturbing sign that al 
Qaeda is managing to regroup from 
the setbacks they suffered in Af- 
ghanistan. 

What can we do to help stop this 
spread of terrorism? The first step is 
getting behind a universal definition 
of whatterrorism is. Indonesia, which 
had long avoided any serious crack- 
down against terrorists, has taken 
important steps against terrorists 
groups in the past week. This is just 
the latest example of the danger of 
trying to justify any terrorist groups. 
Indonesia has finally learned from its 
mistakes, and hopefully other nations 
will follow suit. 

The time for defending terrorists 
is over, and we must all insist that our 
government and other governments 
around the world stop ignoring the 
problem and start seriously fighting 
terrorism, wherever it may take place. 
There is absolutely no excuse for pur- 
posely killing innocent civilians fora 
political cause, no matter how valid 
the cause may be. We must send a 
universal message that such tactics 
will not be tolerated, and we must 
ensure that the international com- 
munity shuns nations that do nottake 
aserious stand against terrorism. Ter- 
rorism cannot be fought in anythi 
less than a global Aiea as eee 
cess of terrorists in any corner of the 
globe encourages others to use simi- 
lar tactics. Until the entire interna- 
tional community puts rdauni- 
versal front against terror, terrorism 


~ willcontinue to flourish, and that isa 


far greater threat to our safety than 
any denial killer or video game will 


} ‘ 
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Centaurus A galaxy sheds 
light on Milky Way origin 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JOHNS Hopxins News-Letter 


An international team of astrono- 
mers have discovered an arc of young 
stars around the nearby galaxy Cen- 
taurus A (NGC 5128), a ground 
breaking characteristic that may lead 
to clues on how our galaxy, the Milky 
Way, was formed. 

Centaurus A was first identified in 
1847 by Sir John Herschel, a British 
astronomer. Among other character- 
istics, Herschel noted that the amor- 
phous shape and diverse coloring 
were unusual and could only be ex- 
plained by its origin, at the time un- 
known. Despite Herschel’s research, 
it was more than a century later, in 
1950 that astronomers interest in the 
neighboring galaxy was once again 
sparked. 

The galaxy had previously been 
considered it to be another nebulous 
subsection of our own galaxy. Due to 
the lack of large optical telescopes 
required to see a galaxy 10 to 11 light 
years away Centaurus A research pro- 
gressed slowly. 

Studying Centaurus A with stron- 


ger telescopes such as the Mayall 4m - 


astronomers Walter Baade and 
Rudolph Minkowski confirmed that 
Centaurus A wasa galaxy. The Mayall 
4m was developed in the 1960s, at 
Palomar Observatory in California. 

The pair also proposed that the 
peculiar structure of the galaxy’s 
double elliptical shape suggested 
that the galaxy’s most prominent 
features include a central lane of 
dust and debris. As well, signs of 
violent activity on the perimeter 
imply that a prior galactic merger 
occurred. By comparison, the Milky 
Way Galaxy has a more common 
spiral shape. 

One of the major differences be- 
tween elliptical and spiral galaxies 

is that the former do not possess 
large, gaseous discs in which young 
stars can be formed. According to 
the Department of Physics and As- 
tronomy at the University of Ala- 
bama, this proposition is supported 
by the fact that in 1975, a bar of dust 
bisecting the two ellipses identified 
by astronomers contained numer- 
ous bright blue stars, which may 
have burst to life when a dwarf sat- 
ellite galaxy was pulled into Cen- 
taurus A. 

Astronomers had noticed this fea- 
ture before, but were not aware of its 
significance. In 1982 Ethan Schreier, 
an Americanastronomer, discovered 
that mostelliptical galaxies are formed 
by the merger of two or more spiral 
galaxies. During sucha process, how- 
ever, most of the gas in the spirals is 
either quickly turned into stars by 
massive bursts of star formation or is 
completely lost into the surrounding 
space. 

By 1996, it was known that the 
young, blue stars were further proof 
that Centaurus A, an elliptical galaxy, 
merged witha spiral galaxy 300 to 400 
million years ago. 

Elliptical galaxies such as Centau- 
rus A would not have had enough 
dust and gas to form clusters of new 
stars, and with the nucleus of Centau- 
rus A weighing the equivalent of 100 
million suns, a second energy source 
had to be the answer. 

By 2001, the connection between 
the formation of Centaurus A and the 
origins of the Milky could be eluci- 


dated by a new technology. A team 
led by Johns Hopkins University 
graduate student Eric Peng used the 
Mosaic II camera attached to the 4- 
meter Blanco Telescope in Chile to 
study Centaurus A through several 
color filters. 

Although Peng’s group wasn’t 
originally looking for signs of gal- 
axy formation, the comparison of 
these various color images allowed 
the astronomers to isolate the bi- 
secting arc from Centaurus A and 
estimate the origin of this stellar 
object. 

“It was striking how this one arc 
feature really stood out,” Peng saidin 
arecentinterview with the Astronomi- 
cal Journal, “which suggested strongly 
to us that it had a different origin 
from its surroundings.” 

Thearc, iscomposed of clusters of 
young blue stars that formed as the 
larger galaxy, Centaurus A, absorbed 
a smaller galaxy about 200 million to 
400 million years ago. 

The discovery suggests absorption 
of smaller galaxies could be a signifi- 
cant contributor to the formation of 
galactic halos, outer perimeters of 
galaxies where star populations are 
rare. 

Galaxies are generally found in 
clusters. Once they have been 
formed, massive elliptical galaxies 
often swallow one or more smaller 
companion galaxies. Some vestiges 
of such an phenomenon may re- 
main visible for a certain time after 
the merger, normally in the form of 
weak structures in the otherwise 
smooth light distribution over the 
elliptical galaxy, as seen in Centau- 
rus A. 

“This adds a nice example in the 
local universe to the growing evidence 
that galaxy halos are built up from the 
accretion of dwarf galaxies,” Peng 
said. 

Also identified from the Blanco 
Telescope were many properties of 
elliptical galaxies. Focusing on the 
dust dichotomy of Centaurus A, the 
photographs revealed beautiful pat- 
terns in the form of spiral arms and 
luminous bars. Using Hubble’s infra- 
red technology, the scientists were 
able to focus beyond the gaseous 
patterns, into the center of the 
nucleus, where they found a sur- 
prise: a disc-like structure that has 
formed around the active nucleus 
of Centaurus A. 

These structures have been a 
mystery for a long time, but now it 
is evident that they are results of 
gravitational interactions with 
neighboring galaxies, another indi- 
cation of the likely origin of Cen- 
taurus A. 

According to the University of 
Arizona’s Lunar and Planetary Labo- 
ratory, the coloration of Centaurus A 
was also clarified by the Hopkins 
study. Galaxy interactions with neigh- 
boring stellar bodies cause an incon- 
gruence in the gravitational field 
within the dust dichotomy, a phe- 
nomena which tends to compress the 
gas in some regions. 

If the density of the gas in these 
regions exceeds a certain critical 
value (which is dependent on the 
temperature), star formation can 
take place. This results in the for- 
mation of red diffuse emission 
nebulae and blue clusters of hot 
young stars, which slowly change 
their color to the yellow when they 
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The Hubble Space Telescope was used to take this photo of Centaurus A. 


come to age, and their hottest stars 
have been eradicated. 

This effect against stars in our own 
galaxy is known as interstellar red- 
dening, though the effect in galaxies 
is complicated by the fact that some 
of the light is notin fact absorbed, but 
scattered in different directions upon 
encountering a dust grain. 

Studying the properties of galax- 
ies such as Centaurus A, gives us 
more of a scientific understanding 
of the origin of the Milky Way; an 
explanation unknownat the time of 
Jacopo Tintoretto and the Byzan- 
tine botanical text-book, 
Geoponica. 

The condensation of gasses and 
energy fields formed by the evident 
merge of the galaxies mirror much of 
the stellar activity in our own galaxy. 
According to the University of 
Leicester's Department of As- 
tronomy, a possibly hypothesis of the 
Milky Way’s origin began with a gas- 
eous cloud condensing, in the same 
way that the clouds which formed 
individual stars also condensed. Ini- 
tially, some stars may have formed as 
the gas cloud began to fragment 
around the edges, with each fragment 
condensing further to form a group 
of stars. 

Due to the fact that the cloud was 
spherical at that time, there are some 
very old stars distributed in a spheri- 
cal halo around the outside of the 
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Located in Northern Chile and Arizona, the 4m telescopes are used to identify objects 10to 11 light years away. 


galaxy today, as seen in blue star ha- 
los surrounding Centaurus A. 
Furthermore, the central and pe- 
ripheral bulges seen would have been 
observed in the development of Cen- 
taurus A. These phenomena are in 
factlanes oflight absorbent dust, simi- 
lar to the stellar dust found in the 
gravitational interactions of NGC 
5128. The significance of these im- 


ages is that they show different as- 
pects of spiral galaxies, and they are 
very close in appearance to the Milky 
Way. 

As technology continues to de- 
velop, more mediums of research can 
be conducted regarding galaxy ex- 
ploration. 

“One of the joys of science is unex- 
pected discoveries,” said Holland 


Ford, a professor of astronomy at 
Johns Hopkins, who worked closely 
with Peng. 

“We were very excited when the 
blue arc popped out of one of the, 
images. This adds a nice example in 
the local universe to the growing, 
evidence that galaxy halos and other 
dust particles may,” the professor, 
added. 


we 
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Upcomine LEcTurE AT HoMEwoop AND JHMI 


Thursday, October 24 


“Anesthesia Grand Rounds: What is Labor Pain” 


James C. Eisenach, M.D. 
Professor, Wake Forest University 
Hurd Hall, 7:20 a.m. 


Thursday, October 24 
“Autoimmunity and Paraneoplastic 


Disorders of the 


Central Nervous System: The Anti-Hu Syndrome” 


Marc K. Rosenblum, M.D. 


Acting Chairman, Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center 


West Lecture Hall, WBSB, 7:45 a.m. 


Thursday, October 24 
“Rodent Surgery” 
James Owiny, B.V.M., Ph.D. 


Training and Compliance Administrator 


Ross 403, 8:30 a.m. 


Thursday, October 24 


“Superoxide Dismutase and the Mitochondria” 


Valeria Culotta, Ph.D. 
Bloomberg School of Public Health 


1830 E. Monument St., Suite 2-200, 12:00 p.m. 


Thursday, October 24 
“Transportation and Health” 
Dan Sturges 


Former Car Designer for General Motors and now of 


Mobility Lab of Boulder Colorado 


Hampton House Lecture Hall, 12:05 p.m. 


Thursday, October 24 


“Small Non-coding RNAs in Development” 


Dr. Victor Ambros 
Dartmouth Medical School 
517, PCTB, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, October 24 


“Genetic Dissection of Branching Morphogenesis” 


Mark Krasnow, Ph.D., M.D. 


Professor of Biochemistry, Stanford University 


Mudd 100, 4:00 p.m. 


Thursday, October 24 


“Nephrology Seminar: Do Immune Responses Against Heat 
Shock Proteins Play a Role in Allograft Rejection?” 


Millie Samaniego, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine and 


Pathology, JHU School of Medcine 


903 Ross Research Building, 4:00 p.m. 


Thursday, October 24 


“Fifth Annual Lecture Series in Palliative Care: Promoting 
Quality of Life in Chronic and Terminal Illness — Caring for 
Children at the End of Life: Can’‘We Do Better?” 


Joanne Wolfe, M.D. 


Director, Pediatric Advanced Care Team, Dana-Farber 


Cancer Institute 
Hurd Hall, 5:30 p.m. 


Friday, October 25 


“A UML-based Meta-Framework for System Design in 


Public Health Informatics” 

Anna Orlova, Ph.D. 

Visiting Associate Professor, BSPH 
Meyer B-105, 11:00 a.m. 


Friday, October25 
“Injured Nerves Ring Out in Pain” 
Marshall Devor, Ph.D. 


Professor, Institute of Life Sciences, Hebrew University of 


Jerusalem, Israel 


Meyer 1-191 Auditorium, 12:00 p.m. 


Friday, October 25 


“Neural Basis of Multisensory Spatial Representations” 


Alexandre Pouget, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Brain and Cognitive Sciences, 


University of Rochester 
707 Traylor Bldg., 1:00 p.m. 


Friday, October 25 


“Renal Rounds: Anti-retro Viral Therapy and the Prevention of 


HIVAN” 
Joseph Eustace, M.D. 


Assistant Professor, Johns Hopkins University 


Marburg 1 Conference Room, 2:00 p.m. 


Monday, October 28 


“The Inaugural Symposium of The Institute for Cell Engineering: 
The Inaugural Symposium for the Institute for Cell Engineering 
(ICE) is designed to educate and update researchers on recent 
findings in the area of stem cell research. This event will bring 
authoritative investigators in stem cell research to the campus for 
presentations and panel discussions on stem cell science and 
ethics. Dr. James Thomson and Dr. John Gearhart will each 
present a keynote address. The distinguished lecturer will be 

Dr. Austin Smith. REGISTRATION FEE: Complimentary 


(Pre-registration is required. Registrations are limited and on-site 
registration will not be accepted.)” 


Turner Auditorium, 8:00 a.m. 


Monday, October 28 


“Fifth Annual Lecture Series in Palliative Care: Promoting 
Quality of Life in Chronic and Terminal Illness — Prognostication, 


Honesty, and Hope” 
Jane Forman, Sc.D., M.H.S. 


Biggs 


Postdoctoral Fellow, Veterans Administration Medical Center, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Hurd Hall, 5:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 29 


“Ankyrins: Molecular Keys to the Cellular Code for Directing ion 


Channels to Sites of Physiological Function” 


Vann Bennett, M.D., Ph.D 


Professor of Cell Biology and Biochemistry, i 


Duke University School of Medicine 


The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 612 Physiology Bldg., 


12:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 29 


“Pathobiology Thesis Seminar: pp32’s Role In Cancer — 


Isn’t Being A Tumor Suppressor Enough?” * 


Jonathan Brody 
School of Medicine 
PCTB 517, 4:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, October 30 


“Gangliosides Mediate Axon-Myelin Stability and Inhibit 


Neurite Outgrowth” 

Ji Sun 

Thesis presentation, JHU SOM 
303 WBSB, 4:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, October 30 


“Diabetic Retinopathy: Management and Treatment” 


Elia Duh, M.D. 


Assistant Professor, Department of Ophthalmology, 


JHU School of Medicine 


Marburg 1 Conference Room, 4:00 p.m. 


Thursday, October 31 


“Neuroscience Research Seminar Series: CAMP/PKA 
Signaling and Sensitivity to Alcohol” 


Gary Wand, M.D. 
Department of Medicine, JHU 


811 WBSB (Neuroscience Library), 12:45 p.m. 


Thursday, October 31 


“The Treatment of Pneumonia With Antiserum, 1892-1942: 
Lessons Regarding the Evolution & Implementation of the 


Modern Specific” 
Scott H. Podolsky: 
Harvard Medical School 


Seminar Room 3rd Floor, Welch Library, 3:00 p.m. 


Thursday, October 31 


“Small-Talk: Cell-to-Cell Communication in Bacteria” 


Bonnie Bassler, Ph.D. 
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Department of Molecular Biology, Princeton University 


Mudd 100, 4:00 p.m. 
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JHU professor and pioneer Orgo. lab isn't really that bad 
of ergonomics dead at 85 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


On October 4, Alphonse 
Chapanis, a renowned Johns 
Hopkins University professor and 
a-pioneer in the field of ergonom- 
jes, passed away at the age of 85, 
Chapanis died following complica- 
fions of knee surgery. 
= Chapanis was born in Meriden, 
€dnnecticut, on March 17, 1917. 
fe completed his Ph.D. in psychol- 
ggy at Yale University in 1943, be- 
fere contributing to the World War 
Heeffort. 

— Joining the Army, Chapanis was 
assigned to investigate a number of 
mysterious runway crashes involy- 
ig B-17 bombers. It was discov- 
&ed that these accidents were in 
fact the result of poorly designed 
€Ockpits. 

Concurrently, he was working as 
g aviation psychologist at the School 
of Aviation Medicine in Texas. It was 
here that he taught pilots techniques 
for night attacks against Japanese 
planes. As well, he studied the effects 
that high altitudes have on psychol- 
ogy and physiology. 

‘ In 1946, Chapanis joined the fac- 
ulty of Johns Hopkins University as 
a professor of psychological and 
brain sciences. He lectured fre- 
quently all over the world, includ- 
ing Israel, Asia and Canada. 
Chapanis was known for lecturing 
in the native tongue of the country 
where he was speaking. 

By 1949, Chapanis had already be- 
gun his research ina field then named 
human engineering. That year he 
published his first textbook on the 
subject, Applied Experimental Psy- 
chology: Human Factors in Engineer- 
ing Design. 

Over time, the man-machine in- 
teraction that Chapanis detailed 
would be known by many names, in- 
cluding psychophysical systems re- 
search, engineering psychology and 
human factors. Today the field is 
known as ergonomics. 

While many have difficulty de- 
scribing exactly what ergonomics 
is, in 1966 Chapanis explained to 


the Baltimore Sun that the field was 
one “whose business is people: their 
comfort, their safety, their efficiency 
and, finally, their ability to use ma- 
chines.” 

“The increasing complexity of 
machine systems will continue to 
raise more pressing and unique 
problems of man-machine integra- 
tion. In the automatic world of to- 
morrow, human engineering will be 
essential”, 

Over the years Chapanis was in- 
volved with numerous projects 
which have revolutionized the way 
in which machines are used today. 
One such project was when he 
worked as a consultant for the de- 
velopment of the keypad for a push- 
button (now knownas touch-tone) 
telephone. After testing six differ- 
ent keypad configurations he helped 
to settle on the configuration that 
has remained the standard until to- 
day, with four 
rows of three 
keys per row. 

Other projects 
that Chapanishad 
inputinto include 
the development 
of voice-mail, im- 
provement of oil 
exploration tech- 
niques, commer- 
cial shipping op- 
erations and one 
very interesting 
project. 

In Chapanis’ 
autobiography, 
The Chapanis 
Chronicles, pub- 
lished in 1999 he 
details a meeting 
he once had with 
the chairman of 
Chrysler, Lynn 
Townsend. 

“T was looking 
at a sporty model 
that had a steer- 
ing column witha 
sharply pointed 
tip extending an 
inch or two be- 
yond the steering 
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The late ergonomics genius, Alphonse Chapanis. | experience? While some may find lab 


wheel... Townsend asked me what I 
thought about it. My exact ,or very 
nearly exact, words were: ‘Mr. 
Townsend, do you know what you’ve 
designed here? You've designed a 
spear aimed at the driver’s heart.’ I 
also remember distinctly his cynical 
reply, ‘Doc, it'll sell.” 

In 1982, Chapanis retired from 
teaching at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, but continued consulting until 
his death. 

Alphonse Chapanis is survived by 
his wife, two children, four stepchil- 
dren and seven grandchildren. The | 
family has requested that any memo- 
rial donations be given to either the 
Nature Conservancy, the Environ- | 
mental Protection Agency orto breast 
cancer research. 

Alphonse Chapanis research into 
the field of ergonomics revolution- 
ized the way those in the field live and | 
interact with technology today. 





Study finds length of time 
between children is critical 


BY YAIR FLICKER 
Tue JoHNns Hopkins News-LetTTER 


According to a news report, the 
safest time for a couple living in the 
developing world to have another 
baby is three to five years following 
the birth of their last child. It was 
previously thought that waiting two 
years was safest, but researches say 
that waiting a year longer than the 
recommended two years could mean 
better health for both mother and 
child. 

According to Vidya Setty- 
Venugopal, coauthor of the report, 
couples must be aware that “spacing 
births three to five years is healthier 
for children as well as mothers.” Al- 
though child spacing is ultimately up 
to the couple, decisions must be in- 
formed. 

The report, authored by Setty- 
Venugopal and UshmaD. Upadhyay, 
was published in the latest issue of 
Population Reports, a publication of 





Steven and Kristi Johns 
ties, this type of reprodu 


the Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School 
of Public Health. 

The article indicates that chil- 
dren born three to four years after 
their mother’s last child were more 
than twice as likely to stay alive un- 
til the age of five than those chil- 
dren born less than two years after 
their mother’s previous child. 
Moreover, those women who 
spaced births 27 to 32 months apart 
were more than twice as likely to 
survive childbirth as opposed to 
those women who spaced births at 
nine to 14 month periods. 

The report states that 60 percent 
ofwomen in sub-Saharan Africa and 
52 percent of Latin American 
women produce offspring in inter- 
vals that are less than three years. 
Nearly one quarter of women in Asia 
and the Pacific and nearly one third 
of women in Eastern Europe and 
Central Asia produce offspring at 
intervals of less than two years. The 
report suggests that if women in Ni- 
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geria produced offspring at inter- 
vals of at least three years apart they 
would lessen the infant mortality 
rate by 28 percent. 

The results were derived from a 
study of over 450,000 pregnancies 
in 19 countries in Latin America 
and the Caribbean. It also included 
data from another study of over 
430,000 pregnancies of women in 
18 different countries. 

Because ofa lack of birth control 
and contraception in under-devel- 
oped nations, many women, who 
would normally prefer to have 
longer intervals between offspring, 
cannot do so. Indeed, a woman’s 
family may forbid the usage of birth 
control to decrease the occurrences 
of offspring. 

The report indicated that if 
women could shorten the spacing 
between actual birth and preferred 
birth spacing, then the child’s 
chances of survival would increase 
significantly. 





BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


For many, Organic Chemistry 
Laboratory is nothing more than an- 
other extremely satisfying course in 
the road to attaining a prestigious 
Johns Hopkins University degree 
(which more often than not means 
becoming a doctor). Others consider 
Organic Chemistry Laboratory to be 


| a truly enthralling and fascinating 


journey into the depths of organic 
interactions which are at the heart of 
the way things work. 

Perhaps you fall into one of these 
categories or perhaps you believe that 
those six hours allotted to lab every 
week are nothing more than sixhours 


| which could be better spent playing 


video games, watching movies or ex- 
ploring the exciting things to do in 
Baltimore. Whatever the case maybe, 


| someone somewhere (actually some- 
| one with an important title at Johns 


Hopkins University) has decided that 
this particular course should be a re- 


| quirement for a number of degrees. 


But is this course really necessary? 
Is it truly worth your time? Will you 
enjoy it? Hopefully by the time you 
have finished reading this article you 


| will feel confident in your answers to 


these and other important questions 
about the meaning of life. 

To begin with, Organic Chemistry 
Laboratory is great supplement to 
other Organic Chemistry courses 


| (justlike those “recommended” text- 
| books everyone buys). However, rest 


assured that it will not require nearly 


| as much studying nor turn quite as 
| many hairs on your head gray. That 


said, there is required weekly read- 
ing, homework due at the beginning 
of every lab and two midterms to 
study for. But after all, this is Hopkins 
— that’s practically no work whatso- 
ever. 

And what of the question of the 
number of credits one receives for the 
course. Nearly six hours of allotted 
class time, plus all that time spent 
slaving away in the library for only 3 
credits? This doesn’t quite seem fair, 
but once again there is arguably much 
less stress associated with this course 
than with others at Hopkins. 

- But enough of the work done out- 
side of lab, what about the actual lab 


to be a nerve-racking experience as 
one worries about all the potential 
hazards and methods of losing ap- 
pendages from improperly mixing 
chemicals, many find lab to be much 
more than simply experiments. The 
teaching assistants (TAs), while au- 
thority figures responsible for pre- 
venting lawsuits against Hopkins, are 
actually really friendly people. If one 
only takes the time to sit down and 
ask them how their recent graduate 
chemistry student mixer went, one 
can learn that the TAs are normal 
people too and are more than willing 
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to harass you when they see you on 
the street in the wee hours of the 
morning. 

The experiments themselves are 
generally straight forward so long as 
one can read at a third-grade level, 
and an follow the directions laid out 
inlectureand the textbook. Although 
attaining a pure product can cause a 
bit more difficulty, everyone in the 
lab should be able to do it. 

While I may not enjoy spending 
all afternoon standing in front of the 
hood I have enjoyed the lab experi- 
ence, and hope that you feel the same. 
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Fo otball’s win streak ends Men’s Soccer stays unbeaten : 








RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 


Freshman quarterback Zach Dilonno finds himself unable to elude Muhlenberg defenders in 23-10 loss. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
covering the loose ball at the Hopkins 
28 yard line. 

The Jays defense had barely got- 
ten a rest, but they still managed to 
keep the strong Mules running game 
out of the end zone. Muhlenberg 
settled for another field goal, giving 
them a 10 point lead over the Jays, 
at. 13-3. 

On their next possession, the 
Hopkins offense went three and out, 
and punted once more. The 
Muhlenberg offense drove down the 
field again, this time making it to the 
three-yard line before their progress 
was halted. 

The Hopkins defense stepped up 
big at the goal line, and the Mules 
were forced into another field goal 
attempt, this one good from 20 yards 
out. With 3:45 remaining in the third, 
Muhlenberg held the advantage, 16- 
3 

With an increasing sense of ur- 
gency, the Blue Jays felt the pressure 
of the Mules charge. But they were 

unable to capitalize their next drive, 
which was cut short by an intercep- 
tion. 

The Mules offense took posses- 
sion at midfield. They were then 
stopped by the Jays defense, and 
forced to punt. A terrific roll and a 
good special teams play enabled the 
Mules to down the ball atthe Hopkins 
one-yard line. The Jays, facing 99 





yards between themselves andthe end 
zone, met the challenge. On second 
down, freshman quarterback Zach 
Dilonno unleashed a bomb to 
Wolcott. Wolcott raced past the 
cornerback who was covering him, 
hauled in the pass, and took it all the 
way to the end zone for a 97-yard 
score. This was the second longest 
offensive play in Hopkins Football 
history, and put the Jays back in the 
game at 16-10. 

Muhlenberg got the ball back at 
the 25, but was soon stopped by the 
Hopkins defense. Heavy pressure on 
the quarterback by senior defensive 
end Nick Loicano forced an 
incompletion on third down, and the 
Jays punt block team came out for the 
next play. On perhaps the most cru- 
cial play of the game, the Mules faked 
the puntbysnapping itto the upback, 
who ran 43 yards to the Hopkins 15. 
A few plays later, Muhlenberg scored 
on a 12-yard TD pass, and took the 
lead, 23-10. 

Hopkins got the ball back at the 35 
with 4:38 remaining in regulation. 
Dilonno connected with his receivers, 
including a 25 yard pass to Wolcott on 
a 4th and 12. The Jays got close to the 
Muhlenberg red zone, but a Dilonno 
fumble was picked up by a defender 
and advanced to the 49 yard line. 

The Mules ran out the clock for 
the remaining 2:45, and snapped the 
Jays undefeated streak bya final score 


W. Soccer shuts out Bryn Mawr 7-0 


VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


of 23-10. 

The Muhlenberg defense was the 
decisive factor in their win, as they 
held the Jays offense to just 238 total 
yards. Hopkins running game, usu- 
ally one of the best in the Centennial 
Conference, was held to only 32 net 
yards on the day. The Mules defense 


also allowed their offense to domi- | 


nate in possession time, holding the 
ball for 41:19 as opposed to the 18:41 
of the Jays. 

“We were given a dose of reality. 
We learned we can’t just step on the 
field and dominate. We have to play 
our best every game,” said Senior C 
Kevin Kostibos, “We'll use this as a 
learning tool and move on. All of our 
goals are still attainable. The only 
thing we can do now is prepare for 
next week and win.” 

Although it was a tough loss, there 
were some bright spots for the Jays. 

Wolcott made Centennial Confer- 
ence Honor Roll for a stellar perfor- 
mance, which included 5 receptions 
for 193 yards and a touchdown. On 
the defensive side, freshman line- 
backer Max Whitacre’s 12 tackles, in- 
cluding one for a loss, also earned 
him a spot on the Honor Roll. 


Hopkins, now 5-1, returns to ac- | 


tion next week when they travel to 
Ashland, VA, to face Randolph-Ma- 
con College. It will be the Homecom- 
ing for the Yellowjackets, who are 
currently 4-2. 


Junior Annie Colabella kicks the ball while avoiding a defender in Hopkins’ victory over McDaniel. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
forts to produce the shutout. It was 
the third straight shutout, and the 
ninth ofthe season for the Lady Jays. 

The Jays out-shot the Owls 22-4 
and held a 14-2 advantage on corner 
kicks. Junior Collabella stated, “Bryn 
Mawris not one ofthe stronger teams 
we play during our season. As a re- 
sult, we were able to score early into 
the game, which is something we have 
not been doing lately. It was good for 
us to have so many opportunities to 
shoot and score.” 

Captain Lauren Hanlon stated, 
“Playing in the conference competi- 
tion at the end of the season islooking 
very promising for us. We have three 
more conference games to play. Our 
biggest challenge will be the final 
match, though, against Gettysburg. I 
think the outcome of that game will 
be very telling of what the conference 
tournament will be like.” 

The Jays were supposed to play 
Gettysburg this past week, but the 
game was rescheduled due to inclem- 
ent weather. Another tough oppo-. 
nent, the College of New Jersey, can- 


celled their contest with the Jays. 
Hanlon commented on the un- 
usual situation: “It is disappointing 
that New Jersey cancelled on us be- 
cause they would bea good challenge 
for our team. Playing against them 
would help us prepare for other tough 
opponents like Gettysburg.” 
Unfortunately for the Blue Jays, 


they did not have that chance. 

They will also not be playing an- 
other game they had planned for this 
upcoming week. 

The Jays were scheduled to play 
Mary Washington Oct. 26, but due to 
security concernsasaresultofthesniper 
shootings in the region, the game is 
likely to be postponed to a later date. 





ADOPT: Happily married couple 
without children wants to adopt baby. 
Lots of love to share. Warm, stable 
home with sweet puppy. Can help w/ 
expenses. Call (202) 546-1232. Legal 
& confidential. 
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in Centennial Conference play. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 12 
cross from freshman midfielder Jim 
Miervaldis. 

Seconds later, Tarabolous ended 
the scoring with another unassisted 
goal. 

The final tally was 11-0. The Blue 
Jays managed to out shoot the Cru- 
saders 37-1. 

The match was dominated by the 
quick Hopkins midfield, which won 
every battle for the ball, picked apart 
| a slow Crusader defense and con- 
| verted on numerous chances. 

“The players are really playing 
| well. We’re just trying to put to- 





“The players are really 


| playing well. We're just 
| trying to put together 
| Quality win after 


quality win." 
—HEAD COACH MATT 





| 
| 


| gether quality win after quality win. 


commented Coach Matt Smith, 


ways. 

Hopkins looked to carry the mo- 
mentum from that five-game win- 
ning streak into a visiting match 
| against the Haverford Fords on Sat- 
" urday. 

Freshman scoring sensation Steve 
Read scored in the 25th minute, con- 
verting on a pass from fellow fresh- 
man Ben Schwartz. 

The Blue Jays had trouble con- 
verting on their other opportunities 
in the first half, making it a closer 
game than some had expected. 

However, in the second half, 
Hack, Brienza, and freshman Matt 
LeBoeuf all scored within 15 min- 
utes. Later, in the 84th minute, 
Tarabolous scored unassisted, end- 
ing the goal scoring. 
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I think the team is getting better | 
and closer to what we all expect,” | 


pleased with the team’s winning | 


Thewin marked the Blue Jays 26th 
straight conference victory. 

Tarabolous’ performance over 
the course of the week earned him 
the honor of being named Centen- 
nial Conference Player of the Week. 
It was the second such award for 


Tarabolous this season — he wage 
also player of the week of Sept. 970" 
Tarabolous and the rest of the* 
Blue Jays will return to action thts 
Saturday at Homewood Field, play 
ing host to Dickinson College at 7 


p.m. 





‘Crew races on Charle 


The Johns Hopkins crew team 
traveled to Boston, MA last weekend 
to participate in the 38" annual Head 

| of the Charles, the largest regatta in 
the United States. 

Varsity men’s captain senior Joel 
Carlin represented Hopkins in the 
singles men’s sculling event. There 

| was also a women’s four consisting 
| of senior Sharon Betz, sophomore 
| Caroline Hookway, junior Caitlin 
Hurst and freshman Meredith 
Clayton. The team’s coxswain for 
| the competition was senior Allison 
| McNickle. 

Carlin finished 14th out of 61 
rowers, with an overall time of 20 

| minutes and 30 seconds, just 50 sec- 
| onds off of the first place finisher. 
| Carlin’s performance was close 
| enough to the first place finisher to 
| warrant an invitation to the tourna- 
ment next year. 

“T was pretty surprised by my per- 
| formance,” said Carlin. 


t 
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bi 
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The women’s four also finished 
strong at the Charles. They ended up: 
13th out of 53 boats with a time of 206 
minutes and 26 seconds, just onés 
minute and ten seconds off of first 
place. xm 

Unfortunately for the Jays, thé: 
women fell 12 seconds short of quali= 
fying for next year’s Head of the 
Charles. - 

“They put together a fast boat and 
because of that they performed well;” 
noted Carlin. 

The Head of the Charles is an in- 
vite-only regatta that hosts some of, 
the world’s most elite rowers each ~ 
year. 

The race takes place on a threé~* 
mile stretch of the Charles River that 
winds through a historic part of Bos- 
ton. Hopkins traditionally sends two 
boats to the Head of the Charles each* 
year. ee 


— Compiled by Ron Demeter 
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Junior defender Ashlee Duncan pushes the ball up the field in Field Hockey’s victory over Bryn Mawr. 


BY JAIME SPANGLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


~The Blue Jays saw their five- 
game winning streak come to a 
close on Tuesday as Washington 
College topped the Jays by a score 
of 5-2. 

The loss came after the Blue Jays 
had extended their winning streak to 
five games with a 7-1 victory over 
Bryn Mawr last Saturday. 

They did so behind the strong per- 
formance ofa proven veteran. Jenny 
Farrelly, a junior forward on the 
Johns Hopkins Field Hockey team, 
recorded her third hat trick of the 
season when she scored three goals 
in the game. 

Her scores guided Johns Hopkins 
toa7-1 win. 

The Blue Jays took a command- 
ing 4-0 lead early and never relented 
intheir game against the Bryn Mawr 
Owls. 

Jenny Farrelly scored the first of 
her three goals a little over a minute 
into the match and added another 
unassisted goal just seven minutes 
later. 

: Freshman forward Caite Kappel 
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SPORTS 


Field Ho ckey win streak ends at five Tarabolous: A Blue 
Jay scoring machine 








took over from there, scoring two 
goals of her own about a minute 
apart. These were the first two goals 
of Kappel’s career. Junior forward 
Heather Warnken completed the 
scoring for the first half, scoring offa 
pass from freshman forward Kristan 
Lione, who recorded her first career 
assist. 

The second period was also filled 
with firsts, as freshman midfielder 
Heather Warnken notched her first 
career goal with the help of sopho- 
more midfielder Krissy 
Kraczkowsky’s first career assist. 

Maggie Hoyt tallied the only goal 
for the owls with 14:06 left in the 
game, but Farrelly responded with 
her third goal of the game to regaina 
six-goal lead for the Blue Jays. 

Heather Warnken was credited 
with an assist on this play, which 
would turn out to be the final goal 
of the game. 

Although the Blue Jays’ offense 
proved to be dominantin this game, 
one cannot overlook the strength 
of the defense, which gave a nearly 
flawless performance Saturday 
night. 

The defenders were able to keep 








‘| OVUM DONORS NEEDED 
$10,000 (Plus All Expenses) 


We are seeking women who are attractive, in- 
'telligent, between the ages of 18-29, physi- 
cally fit and maintaining a healthy lifestyle. If 
you have a desire to help an infertile family 
and would like more information please con- 
tact us. 

Must be college student or college graduate 
Call 1-800-264-8828 or 1-61 9-464-1424 


darlene@aperfectmatch.com 





www.aperfectmatch.com 
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the ball offof their side of the fieldand 
put Hopkins ina position to score on 
numerous occasions. Senior goal- 
keeper Missi Schafhauser combined 
with freshmen Meredith Shifman and 
Liz Brackbell to limit the Owls to just 
one goal. 

One of the most important as- 
pects of this game was that it gave 
every member of the team a chance 
to play. 

The success of the team on Saturday 
foretold a bright and promising future 
for the Jays, as the younger members of 
the team stepped up and proved them- 
selves at the collegiate level. 

Senior co-captain Kelly Hewitt was 
very impressed by the performance 
of the younger members of the team. 
“T think that this game shows how 
much our team has, as we dominated 
even without our starters,” she re- 
marked. 

One key to the Jays’ success of 
late has been the vast improvement 
in their passing game. Hewitt and 
fellow captain Jenn Parker agreed 
that the team’s passing sequences 
have been clean and well executed 
lately. 

“We have been taking the ball up 
the field better lately and we know 
where people are going to be. Our 
improvement has a lot to do with 
experience and feeling more comfort- 
able with our positions and our team- 
mates,” commented Parker. 

Another factor that has aided the 
field hockey team on this winning 
streak is communication. The team 
has been working hard on communi- 
cating with one another during prac- 


tice, and it has clearly paid off in 
games, particularly from an offen- 
sive perspective. 

Communication can be especially 
challenging when players are fre- 
quently being substituted for one an- 
other, but the team has managed to 
overcome this barrier and cooperate 
smoothly regardless of who is play- 
ing. 


Even changing Kelly Hewitt’s po- | 


sition didn’t faze the field hockey 
team. 

Instead, it actually greatly im- 
proved the team’s midfield. Hewitt 
has recently played left midfielder 
instead of center forward since the 
team lacked a natural left 
midfielder. 

Jenny Farrelly believes that this 
change has contributed greatly to the 
team’s winning streak. 

She stated, “She has made our 
midfield much stronger and has 
played great behind our offense, en- 
abling us to score more goals.” 


Perhaps the most important rea- | 


son for the Blue Jays’ recent success is 


that they have learned from their 
mistakes and applied in later games. | 


“Our goal has been to learn some- 
thing from every loss, and I think our 
winning streak is evidence that we 


have been learning from our losses,” | 


stated Jenn Parker. 


Butit was notall good news for the | 
Jays. Their demoralizing loss on | 


Tuesday cameat the hands ofa Wash- 


ington team that is now 6-6. The Jays | 


fell behind early and were never able 


to recover. Washington raced ahead | 
to a 4-0 lead and, although Hopkins | 


managed two goals in the second half 
to cut the lead, that was as close as 
they would get. 

In a losing cause, freshman Caite 
Kappel and junior defender Ashlee 
Duncan scored the Jays only two 
goals. 

This Saturday, the Blue Jays will 


take on Swarthmore College at 1:00 | 


p-m. on Homewood Field. Although 
Swarthmore is one of the weaker 
teams in the Blue Jays’ conference, 
players vow not to take the game 
lightly. 

“T think all the teams in our con- 
ference see themselves as the under- 
dogs who will upset Johns Hopkins, 
so we have to stay on our toes,” said 
Parker. 

The Jays will immediately follow 
this match with a game on Sunday at 
2:00 p.m. against No. 9 ranked 
Lynchburg College. 

This weekend is the only time this 


season that the Blue Jays have back- | 


to-back games, a challenge for any 
team. 


However, the Blue Jays will en- | 
deavor to use their schedule to their | 


advantage by carrying over their 
momentum from Saturday’s game 
into their match on Sunday. 





X-Country 


takes on 


top Division I schools 


BY MELISSA O’BERG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


This past Saturday, the men’s and 
women’s cross country teams com- 
peted at the University of Maryland 
Invitational. 

Battling a tough field of Division I 
competitors, the men’s team man- 
aged to hold their own, placing third 
out of seven schools. The women also 
fared well, placing fourth out of six 
teams. 

Gabe Tonkin commented, “We 
raced like we were supposed to. We 
should’ve been racing like that all sea- 
son.” 

Jon Onofrey, who was Hopkins’ 
top finisher witha time of 26:31, plac- 
ing him 12th, commented that this 
meet was, “By far the best meet of all 
season. We had a solid team, and a 
really good performance. Itwasanear 
perfect race despite the cold and the 
hills. This has given us the confidence 
we need going into the conference 
meet.” 

The Blue Jays strong performance 
took on added significance because 
they avenged earlier losses. 

During the preseason, George 
Washington placed sixth of 15 schools 
while Hopkins came in 14th in an- 
other tournament. Likewise, Coppin 
and George Mason also out raced the 
Blue Jays in previous matchups, but 
this past Saturday, Hopkins defeated 
them all. 

' According to Coach Van Allen, 
“Tt was nice to have revenge on teams 
from before, especially those who de- 
stroyed us. Comebacks like this don’t 
happen all the time, but it shows we 
are going in the right directions and 
peaking at the right time, the end of 
the season. It proved that things are 
progressing, and we are ready to go 


for championships.” 

Among the standouts for the Blue 
Jays was Nick Sousa, who dropped a 
minute offhis time, coming in at 27:30. 

Out of the 10 runners, five set per- 
sonal records. Steven Chu also raced 
for the team for the first time. His 
performance was impressive, and he 
was the second fastest Blue Jay fin- 
isher. 

The team’s average time was also 
low, 27:27, which shows that the team 
is performing well as a whole. 

According to Sousa, “the top five 
were all close together. This was the 
first race with the whole team; it shows 
what we really can do” 

The women’s team was also im- 
pressive as five of the eight runners 
had personal records. Hilary Knipe 
was the top finisher with a season best 
of 19:17. 

With their conference tournament 
in just two weeks, the Blue Jays have 
little time to rest up before their com- 
petition versus more Division III 
schools than they have seen before. 

They will only compete against 
people in the Centennial Conference, 
meaning they should be more com- 
petitive. 

The men hope to place well, and to 
be competitive with schools like 
Gettysburg and Swarthmore. 

One goal Coach Van Allen hopes 
to achieve is being within the top half 
of the conference, as well as an indi- 
vidual in both the men’s and women’s 
events to come in the top 14, which 
would give them All Conference Hon- 
ors. 

Last year, the men placed sixth 
while the women placed seventh. The 
team hopes to improve on this. 

Centennial Conference Champi- 
onships will be held in Carlisle, Pa. on 
Nov. 2. 


BY ANDY LEE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


The Blue Jays take control of the 
ball and pass to junior forward Chad 
Tarabolous, who is streaking down 
the field. Tarabolous receives the pass, 
jukes a defender and shoots for the 
easy score, 

Chalk up another goal for Chad 
and another win for the Jays. Sound 
familiar? It should, it has happened 
17 times this year. 

This season, Jays soccer is off to a 
great start at 12-2, and are coming off 
their 6th straight win with a victory 
over Haverford thanks to Tarabolous. 
The 5’9” neuroscience major from 
Tulsa, Okla. is leading the team in 
scoring with 17 goals and is moving 
up the career list in assists, points and 
goals. 

He now ranks among the top 15 
in each Hopkins career category. 
Just recently he and the rest of the 
Jays dominated Alvernia, as he 
broke the record for points in a 
game. 

And he is doing all this with de- 
fenses homing in on him after the 
departure of forward Matt Doran, last 
| year’s leading scorer. Tarabolous has 
| improvedeach ofhis years here; start- 
| 


ing from the fourth leading scorer his 
freshmen year to the leading scorer 
this year. And he still has one year 
left. 

Not only is he impressive on the 
soccer field, he is a solid student as 
well. Tarabolous was named to the 
Centennial Honor Rolland has been 
on the Dean’s List for three semes- 


All 


is difficult, especially at Hopkins, 
yet Tarabolous manages to find time 
to study as well as perform on the 
field. 

Tarabolous credits hisenthusiasm 
for soccer to his early involvement 
with the sport. At an early age, Chad 
played many different sports, but the 
influence of his father, who was also a 
soccer player, got hooked him. 

He kept with soccer through his 
elementary, middle and high school 
years. He also competed on his high 
school’s track team and was a mem- 
ber of their championship 4 x 400 
relay team. Since coming to Hopkins, 
he made an immediate impact. 

Despite his great season, 
Tarabolous remains modest about his 
accomplishments. 

“It’s a team effort,” he says about 
the team’s success. His teammates 
consider hima leader both on and off 
the field. 

Fellow teammate Rob Morrison 
says that Chad is “easy to respect and 
get along with despite his tremen- 
dous amount of success because it 
doesn’t go to his head.” 

“The team isn’t here for you, you 
are here for the team,” said 
Tarabolous. 

As the Jays battle to make the play- 
offs, they will face stiff competition 
for the limited spots. 

However, with the goal-scoring 
and the leadership of Chad 
Tarabolous, they seem well on their 
way to the NCAA tourney. 

But for now, Tarabolous willlook 
to add to his impressive season when 
the Jays take on Dickinson College 
this Saturday. 





ters. Juggling studies and athletics 
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VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior Chad Tarabolous leads the soccer team with 17 goals this season. 
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Field Hockey 


Swarthmore 
Saturday, October 26 
Baltimore, Md. 

1:00 p.m. 


Lynchburg 

Sunday, October 27 
Baltimore, Md. 
2:00 p.m. 


McDaniel 

Tuesday, October 29 
Baltimore, Md. 

7:00 p.m. 


Football 


Randolph Macon 
Saturday, October 26 
Ashland, Va. 

1:00 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer 


Dickinson 

Saturday, October 26 
Baltimore, Md. 

7:00 p.m. 


Gettysburg 
Wednesday, October 30 
Baltimore, Md. 

7:00 p.m. 





_ CALENDAR OF UPCOMING SPORTS EVENTS | 
WEEK BEGINNING: OCTOBER 24, 2002 


| 
| 


Men’s Swimming 


Navy 

Friday, October 25 
Annapolis, Md. 
6:00 p.m. 


Franklin & Marshall 
Saturday, October 26 
Lancaster, Pa. 

12:00 p.m. 


Volleyball 


Franklin & Marshall 
Saturday, October 26 
Lancaster, Pa. 

11:00 AM 


McDaniel 

Wednesday, October 30 
Baltimore, Md. 

7:00 p.m. 


Water Polo. 


ECAC Championships 
Saturday and Sunday 
Annapolis, Md. 

All Day 


Women’s Swimming 


Franklin & Marshall 
Saturday, October 26 
Lancaster, Pa. 

12:00 p.m. 








> 
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SATURDAY 

Field Hockey vs. Swarthmore @ Homewood 
Field 1:00 p.m. 

Men’s Soccer vs. Dickinson @ Homewood 
Field 7:00 p.m. 


SUNDAY 
Field Hockey vs. Lynchburg @ Homewood 
Field 2:00 p.m. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


The game in which former Baltimore Oriole Cal 
Ripken set the consecutive streak with 2131 
games played was named by fans as the most. 
memorable moment in baseball history. 





Football trampled by Mules, 23-10 


In front of the home crowd, the Blue Jays fail to extend their five game winning streak 
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Junior quarterback George Merrell stiffarms a Muhlenberg defender in one of his five rushing attempts on the day in a 23-10 loss to the Mules. 


BY BILL BLISS 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In dramatic fashion, the Hopkins 
football team fell for the first time this 
season on Saturday, ending a five- 
game winning streak by falling to the 
Muhlenberg Mules 23-10. The Mules 
were dominant, overpowering the 
Jays in time of possession and yard- 
age. 

For the Jays, a rough start in the 
first quarter of the game was very 
indicative of what was to come. It saw 
Muhlenberg dominate Hopkins in 
time of possession, yardage and 
points. 

The Mules opened up with an 86 
yard drive which culminated ina one- 
yard touchdown run, putting 
Muhlenbergup 7-0. Their defense was 
relentless in the first quarter, allow- 
ing the Jays offense just five plays and 
one first down. Muhlenberg also pos- 
sessed the ball for over 12 minutes in 
the quarter. 


The second quarter was no better 
for the Hopkins offense, who found 
themselves unable to establish a run- 
ning game all day. The usually high- 
powered rushing attack definitely suf- 
fered from the loss of senior running 
back Kevin Johnson to a knee injury, 
but he was quick to deflect individual 
attention. 

“It’s a team effort. We win all of 
our games as a team, and today we 
lost as a team.” 

In the entire first half, the Jays of- 
fense failed to muster any points. 

The defense did better, however, 
allowing only a 21-yard field goal in 
the second quarter of play. Junior 
cornerback Rich Lamour contributed 
to keeping the Mules out of the end 
zone, with two interceptions in the 
first half. 

However, the Jays offense had two 
turnovers, and at halftime, 
Muhlenberg was up 10-0. 

Hopkins received the ball to open 
the second half and came out with a 


quick scoring drive. Muhlenberg’s 
kickoff went out of bounds, giving 
the Jays great field position at the 
35. On a few plays, the Jays ad- 
vanced to midfield, when junior 
quarterback George Merrell threw 
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Hopkins 
VISITOR 


Muhlenberg 





a perfect pass to wide open sopho- 
more wide receiver Brian Wolcott, 
who was running a deep post. 
Wolcott’s catch brought the ball to 
the Mules 11 before he was tackled, 
setting up the Jays first score. 

But the Jays were unable to find 






the endzone. Hopkins chances for a 
touchdown were ended when Merrell 
was sacked on third and goal, and the 
Jays settled for a 28-yard field goal by 
junior kicker Chris Smolyn. 

The drive covered 55 yards in eight 
plays, was executed in under four min- 
utes, and brought the score to 10-3. 

On the next possession, the 
Muhlenberg offense began to drive 
upfield, and it looked as if they were 
certain to score again. 

The Jays defense, however, came 
alive once the, Mules reached their 
25-yard line. Great individual efforts 
by freshman defensive end Brian 
Cook, and seniors, linebacker Mike 
Littleand cornerback Mark Robinson 
forced Muhlenberg into taking a 43- 
yard field goal attempt, which was no 
good. 

Hopkins got the ball back on 
downs, andas it looked like they were 
gaining momentum, a botched 
handoff resulted in Muhlenberg re- 

ConrTINUED TO PAGE A10 





M. Soccer dominates Alvernia Crusaders 11-0 
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The Men’s Soccer team practices for an upcoming contest against Dickinson. The Jays are 12-2 this season. 


BY SEAN HEFFERNAN 
THE Jonns Hopkins News-LetTER 


_ The Hopkins men’s soccer team 
improved to 12-2 overall and 6-0 in 
the Centennial Conference after an 
amazing week in which they shut out 
both of their opponents. 

The Blue Jays started last Wednes- 
day by defeating Alvernia College 11- 
0, and finished strong against confer- 
ence rival Haverford, winning 5-0. 

Junior striker Chad Tarabolous 
had a memorable match against 





acme = 
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Alvernia, recording a school record 
11 points on five goals and an assist. 
His five goals also set a Hopkins 
record. Tarabolous leads the Cen- 
tennial Conference with 17 goals and 
37 points this season, 
The game against the Alvernia 
Crusaders last Wednesday night 
proved an easy win for the Blue Jays. 
“We were just able to work on our 
game, passing the ball. We converted 
on any opportunity we had,” said 
sophomore midfielder Chris Brown. 
“That’s basically our game — exploit 


the other team’s weaknesses.” 

Hopkins opened the scoring in the 
22nd minute on a counter-attack. 
After sophomore goalkeeper Gary 
Kane, Jr. gathered a loose ball in his 
area, he quickly put the ball to de- 
fender Rob Morrison on the right 
sideline. - 

Morrison carried the ball briefly, 
then found Tarabolous cutting 
through the Crusader defense. 
Tarabolous settled the pass and 
rippeda shot pasta defenseless keeper 
from 20 yards out. 


It took only a few more minutes 
for the game to get out of control as 
senior Daniel Brienza scored in the 
28th minute, assisted by freshman 
Steve Read. Senior Adam Hackadded 
a30 yard rocket in the 33rd minute to 
increase the Blue Jaylead. Hack’s goal 
was unassisted, as he found himself 
wide open with the ball within strik- 
ing distance of the goal and took his 
shot. 

Tarabolous added another fast 
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break goal in the 36th minute, again 
assisted by Morrison. 

By halftime, the match belonged 
to Hopkins. Not only had they 
outscored the Crusaders 4-0, but 
the Blue Jays had out shot them 20- 
0. F 

The assault on the Alvernia net 
continued in the second half. Hopkins 
scores came from freshmen Adam 
Simon in the 48th and 33rd minutes, 
and Steve Read, assisted by 
Tarabolous in the 60th. 

Tarabolous would go on to score 
the next two Blue Jay goals. In the 
86th minute, freshman Traver Davis 
scored on a diving header off a 

ConTINUED ON PAGE A10 


_ BY MARISA BALDWIN 
| THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In the women’s soccer team’s fifth 
straight win in Centennial Confer- 
ence play against Bryn Mawr, the un- 
| derclassmen once again provided the 
fire power. 

Sophomore Sandra Lebo and 
freshman Meg McIntosh both scored 
two goalsa piece to lead the Lady Jays 
to a 7-0 shut out over Bryn Mawr 
College this past Saturday, Oct. 19. 
Lebo also added an assist and is now 
second on the team for scoring with 
ten points. 

McIntosh made her second ap- 
pearance in play after sitting out a 
good part of the season with an in- 
jury. 

Junior captain Annie Collabella 
commented on the win. 

“Tt was great to have Meg back 
playing after being hurt for such a 
long time. She really came back with 
a bang by scoring those two goals. It 
will be great having her scoring power 
in the upcoming games.” 

Sophomore Jen Sciarpelletti, 
freshman Brenda Bzdak and fresh- 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Volleyball 
team improved their Centennial Con- 
ference record to a best-ever 7-0 after 
defeating Washington College, 
Dickinsonand Ursinus this past week, 
improving their overall record to 18- 
16 moving the team above .500 for 
the first time this season. The team is 
currently tied with Franklin and 
Marshall for first place in the confer- 
ence. 

“We worked hard to get where we 
are and we owed it to ourselves and 
the program to come as far as we 
have,” said freshman Jen Hajj. 

Last Wednesday, the Jays trav- 
elled to Chestertown, Md. to take 
on Washington College, who the 
Jays defeated in three straight 
games. The Lady Jays won the first 
game by a score of 30-17, the sec- 
ond game by a score of 30-23 and 
completed the sweep with a 30-18 
win in the third game. 

“We put the match away early 
which allowed us to feel the victory 
and have fun,” said Hajj. 

Junior Samantha Raggi led the 
team in kills with nine. Junior 
Stephanie Kaliades totaled seven kills 
for the Blue Jays while senior Elisabeth 
Breese and sophomore Skye Young 
added five kills each. Sophomore set- 
ter Betsy Baydala earned 19 assists to 
lead the team. 

This weekend the Jays hosted a 
trimatch in the Athletic Center play- 








Sophomore Betsy Baydala (right) prepares to bump the volleyball. 


W. Soccer notches 
another big victory 


man Katherine Taft each scoreda goal 
and assist, as well. Sciarpelletti is now 
tied for second on the team with four 
goals and is third in points with niné. 
Captain Collabella added, 
“Katherine is another freshman that 
we have been missing for a while. She 
really came in strong and showed us 
what she’s made of in this game.” 
Senior captain Lauren Hanlon 


HOME 
Bryn Mawr 


VISITOR 


Hopkins 





weighed in, as well, stating, “The 
freshman have really stepped up 
strong for us lately. They really made 
themselves known in this game.” 
Junior Anne Adamczykand fresh- 
man Jen Goebel combined their ef- 
COonrTINUED ON Pace A10 





Volleyball undefeated 


in conference matches 


ing against Conference rivals 
Dickinson and Ursinus. i 

Hopkins swept Dickinson in three — 
straight games, to win the match. 
Hopkins won all three matches by 
scores of 30-12, 30-23 and 30-26. The 
loss was Dickinson’s 15th straigh 
loss. ; 

Kaliades led the team in kills with 
10. Breese finished second on the team 
with eight kills. 

Raggi earned seven kills on a mere 
eight attempts. Baydala led the team’ 
with 26 assists to go along with her 
seven digs. Youngled the team in digs 
with eight. : 

In the Jay’s second match of the 
day, Hopkins defeated Ursinus in four 
games. After falling in the first game 
30-24 the Blue Jays fought back with 
30-24, 30-22, 30-20 wins to earn a 
victory in the match. 

Young and Kaliades led the team 
with 15 kills a piece, Young also 
registered nine digs. Raggi earned 
12 kills. Baydala led the team in as- 
sists and digs earning 40 and 14, 
respectively. 

“We gelled together and played . 
like a team,” added Hajj. “We were’ 
able to play at our level.” 

The Lady Jays will face a major test ' 
in Centennial Conference competi- | 
tion when they face Franklin & 
Marshall this Saturday in Lancaster, 
Pa. : 

Franklin & Marshall is tied with 
Hopkins for first place in the Centen- » 
nial Conference with identical 7-0" 
records. 


SHANA DOREMAN/NEWS-LETTER 
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BY ANDREW STEWART 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


A long line of college students, 
shivering in the brisk October night, 
extends from the closed doors of the 
Rec Center, snaking its way to Uni- 
versity Avenue. The air is full of dis- 
gruntled mumblings to the effect, “I 
can’t believe I had to pay 10 bucks for 
this and they make me wait outside.” 
Itcan only be one thing: you guessed 
it, Sunday night’s Ben Folds and 
Duncan Sheik concert. 

Having had to wait an hour longer 
than expected and feeling thoroughly 
chilled as a result, the initial com- 
plaints of the crowd were to be ex- 
pected. Or perhaps it was just the 
idea ofsitting throughaset of Duncan 
Sheik. Though Sheik has had wide- 
spread success in recent years with 
hit singles like “Barely Breathing,” 
without the benefits of a studio and 
full band, his songs leave much to be 
desired. 

Sheik strutted onto the stage ac- 
companied only by a bassist. After 
briefly greeting the crowd, Sheik 
started into his first song “Drugged 
Out,” a slow-moving and painfully 
repetitive song that had heads bob- 
bing, not in enjoyment, but slumber. 
Strangely, as ifaware of that his songs 
would not exactly get a crowd going, 
following “Drugged Out” Sheik en- 
couraged the crowd to sit down. 

Sheik continued with his set, 
playing to a half sitting, half stand- 
ing crowed. Following another ste- 
reotypical “emotional college rock” 
song, Sheik retreated to the more 
familiar grounds of pop. 

With the exception of “Barely 
Breathing,” the only real crowd 
pleaser of his set, Sheik filled the 
remaining time playing songs off of 
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FOCUS 


Show a little skin in this week’s Promiscuity 
Focus. With all the helpful tips inside, you may 
even get some this weekend. But we wouldn't 
bet on it; After all, you do go to Hopkins, * B2 


FEATURES 


What's Bloomberg been up to since he took 
office? Hear the trials and tribulations of 
Hopkins’ most famous alum. » B3 














If Terrace ain’t treating you right and the 
Wolman wok has you dropping deuces, try 
dining at the Hopkins club or hitting up E- 
Level. * B4 


Have no fear, beer is here. Treat your pallette 
to a pilsner or your stomach to a stout. Then 
cut that cut with some fierce Kung 
Fu fighting.» B6 


A&E 


Glenn Blake reads, Air Dance glides and 
Midiron Blast Shaft ends their run at the 
Ottobar. Plus, Courtney Rice reviews the 
Freshmen One Acts. * B7 











Mooney Suzuki hits up the 9:30 Club, can you 
fly, can you fly? Peter Pan can, at the Center 
Stage. Plus, check out Martin Marks’ guide to 
the Bawimer night life. - B8 









CALENDAR 


Been to religious services lately? Then maybe 
it's time to get in touch with your more spiri- 
tual side by seeing God (the Band), live in con- 
cert this week. + B10 











QUIZ 


Take me out to the ballgame. Take me out to 
the crowd. Buy me some peanuts and Cracker 
| Jacks. | don’t care if they ever get back, but | 
-|do care if they check out our World Series Quiz. 
*B12 





- BY MAANY PEYVAN 
~ Tue JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 


soup, they'd be vichyssoise. I’m talk- 
ing Russia-in-the-winter here — ice 
cool. 

So what’s the appeal? When did a 
capella ditch the red and white pin- 
stripes and don the blue tops? Well 
I’m no bad mother, I’ve got a Seiko 


_ Acapellaisn’t supposed tobe cool. 
"An uneasy feeling of doom should 
sink in when you attend a concert, 

sitting in those cramped plush seats 


with the unforgivingmetalbacks. You and I hate vichyssoise. But I can 
should be angry with the person who _ speculate,andI’vecomeupwith three 
" dragged you there, forcing en to ee theories. 

* ten to barbershop torture and butch- 

- ered covers of Beatles songs. Butnone BACKGROUND 
’ of that happens. ; You've got a Chinese-Jew. That 
You end up anticipating the per- shouldbe enough. Butas faras diver- 


sity goes, Octopodes runs the 
gammut. They’ve got black, brown, 
yellow, white and really white. You've 
got kids who grew up singing their 
whole life, performing all over the 


* formances, the matching outfits, the 
‘songs you belt out when no one’s 


* around, the cute girls. But a capella 
“isn’t supposed to be cute. Maybe it 
- should be cute to your mom, or your 





: fifth grade teacher, but it isn’t sup- map, andkidswho’ve only performed 
: posed to becuteto you. Afterall,isn’t in their showers. 
‘acapella for,well,nerds? “I actually hadn’t sung until J 
‘Sorry friend. Wrong group. joined Octopodes,” said sophomore 
“Wrong mindset, wrong time. The Alto Popi Benisch. “I can’t read mu- 
‘ onlythingnerdyabouttheOctopodes _ sic at all. But Octopodes was willing 
- is the pronunciation of their name _ to give mea chance just based on my 
: (Ahk-top-o-dees), and even then, audition.” 
:you're stretching. They may be Even the Octopodes president, 
‘ hardcore about the music, sure, but junior percussionist Michael Vu, isn’t 
* walke up. Thi is Hopkins. Hardcore __reallyasinger. “I’ma musician first. I 
ered. play the violin and I like music s 
as a 16 person acapella much that I wanted to try something 
group on campus, is one of the best _ like Octopodes. The group was really 
; in town. Nerdy? Heck, if they _ good about helping me find a place, 
were amovie score composer, they’d ensuring that I was able to contrib- 
"be Isaac Hayes. If they were a watch, ute, I started picking up percussion 
“they'd be a gold Rolex. If they were and started beat boxing and I think 
a x . 
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“T don’t want this 


[exam] to be 
added to the frat 
files.” 


—Political Science Professor 
Mark Blyth 
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EUGENE YUM/NEWS-LETTER 


Ben Folds, short of his “Five” trio, played in the Rec Center as part of the new HOP initiative to draw some big name bands to Hopkins. 


his latest release Daylight. 

Having endured the opening act, 
and offered the obligatory “I heard 
they could have got Dispatch to open” 
comment, the crowd began to ener- 
gize in anticipation of the main act, 
Ben Folds. They would not be disap- 
pointed. 

Following his act Sheik migrated 
from the stage to the merchandise 
desk, affording time for a distraught 


it’s helped me as a musician.” 
Beyond the singing and perform- 
ing, there’s actual music theory at 
work here. Members are able to draw 
in knowledge from voice lessons, per- 
formances in musicals and plays, 
church choirs, madrigals, even in- 
strumental experience. Said freshman 
alto Erin Simpson: “There are only a 
couple of seniors and juniors, but a 
ton of underclassmen, so they are re- 
ally interested in imparting their 
knowledge to us. It’s like I’m getting 


a music theory education for free.” _ 


FAMILIARITY 


If you swing on by the Octopodes 
Web site, http://www.octopodes.org, 
and click on repertoire you'll be sur- 
prised to find songs that you like. 
From the Foo Fighters to Garbage, 
Duran Duran to Ozzy Osbourne, ev- 
ery semester the group works on ar- 
ranging eight to ten new songs. It’s a 
huge task even by hardcore standards. 

Said sophomore baritone and as- 
sistant music director Steven Chen: 
“To choosea song to sing, every single 
person will bring in a list of four to 
five songs. A group of interested 
people will decide which onesare fea- 
sible for a capella. That list is then cut 
down to 40, and the group will meet 
to cut it down to.20. Then we have a 
karaoke night, where people will sing 
along to the songs. If a solo sounds 
really good, we'll start working on 


team ofroadies to wheela large, black, 
grand piano to center stage. Folds 
emerged a short time later, prompt- 
ing a roar from the crowd which reso- 
nated throughout the whole build- 
ing. 

Upon offering abrief“Howya guys 
doin,” Folds tore into his opener, 
“One Angry Dwarf and 200 Solemn 
Faces.” The song’s explosive energy, 
hard-pounding chords and great so- 





EUGENE YUM/NEWS-LETTER 


Duncan Sheik was apologetic for not pleasing the crowd with songs from his latest album Daylight. 


that song right away. After 
the karaoke, we meet to- 
gether again, a final set list 
of eight to nine songs is 
decided on. The song is 
then sent out and people 
audition for solos. Once a 
soloist has been chosen, 
thesongis then arranged.” 

Sound like a cake walk 
to you? Each person at- 
tends six hours of practice 
aweek and that’s the mini- 
mum amountofwork they 
put in. I roomed across 
from Chen last year, and 
the nights he didn’t spend 
singing and arranging 
were the nights I wasn’t 
around to hear it. But the 
work load is almost never 
a question, and no one is 
complaining about spend- 
ing too muchtime with the 
group. t 

“We want to keep our audience in 
mind, but we definitely look out for 
number one,” said Vu. “We enjoy 
popular music and our audience re- 
ally appreciates hearing us perform 
what they hear on the radio, but every 
now and then we bring a song in that 
people might not know, and we hope 
the audience appreciates it.” 

So while you might dig Linkin’ 
Park, keep in mind the folks singing it 
do too. “It sort of hit me during 

* 


los were just what the crowd needed. 
Folds spent little time sitting during 
his first couple of songs, being thrust 
to his feet by the intensity and feeling 
with which he was playing. 

Bringing things down a little after 
his first three songs, Folds prefaced 
the fourth, “Silver Street,” with the 
first of several funny anecdotes that 
he offered throughout the night. “I 
didn’t finish anything in college ... 
this song ... music theory ... western 
civ.” Although not as upbeat as the 
previous songs, “Silver Street” had a 
great, soft, jazzy intro and wonderful 
bridges which showcased Folds tech- 
nical ability, and kept the song inter- 
esting at every turn. 

Folds really worked the audience 
into a fever of excitement and danc- 
ing with the much beloved “Philoso- 
phy,” followed bya Skynyrd inspired 
“Sweet Home Johns Hopkins,” sung 
inacomically high-pitched voice. This 
was followed by a series of slower, 
expertly played piano ballads, 
wrought with unique build-ups and 
break-downs that had fans asking, 
“How does he do that?” 

The mood picked back up with the 
14th song of the set, “Army.” Like 
many of the songs of the night, 
“Army” had the crowd cheerfully 
clapping along and singing at any 
chance Ben would offer. 

The highlight of the set’s finish was 
a great rendition of “Stephen’s Last 
Night,” from which Folds broke into 


intersession,” said sophomore Mezzo 
Marian Smith, “We were all singing 
together, and you could see the looks 
on everyone’s faces and it was like, 
look how much we love doing this.” 

“That you’re able to take songs 
that everyone is familiar with and sing 
them a capella is just amazing,” said 
senior bass and music director Eddy 
Morales, 


CAMARADERIE 


When sitting in on practices, you 


by 


asolo drum jam onaset of drums that 
was assembled by roadies while he 
was playing them. 

After closing the set with “Not The 

Same,” Folds left the stage, but it was 
fairly obvious that the crowd would not 
lethim getaway withoutan encore. The 
audience chants of “Ben” were quickly 
answered as Folds reappeared on stage 
witha fresh towel, a new bottle of water 
andan intention to give the crowd what 
it wanted. 

Followingabeautiful playing of“The 
Luckiest,” “a love song to the couple 
who requested it,” Folds played two 
more songs witha softer feel, “Emaline” 
and “Jane.” Folds closed with “Song for 
the Dumped,” playingit differently than 
in the past in a minor chord. Folds led 
up to the song with a hilarious story of 
his high school study hall antics, andan 
accompanying rap, assuming theiden- 
tity “Shortbus Ben.” Theaudienceloved 
the story almost as much as they loved 
screaming out the chorus of the final 
song, “give me my money back, YOU 
BITCH!” 

Folds ended the song and jumped 
atop his piano with arms out- 
stretched, thanking the audience 
and bidding them farewell. From 
the hordes of college students, to 
the jeans-and-button-downs thirty- 
something professionals, to the one 
lonely hippie twirling gleefully in 
the middle of the floor, by the end 
of the show, not a face Was seen 
without a smile. 


NATASHA GARG/NEWS-LETTER 


Octopodes will release their new CD at a performance in Bloomberg on Nov. 23. 


start to pick up on small things. Smith 
rarely takes her eyes offthe musicand 
keeps a strict focus throughout the 
practice. Benisch sticks her pinky fin- 
ger out as she taps the beats on her __ 
leg. Sophomore Mezzo Suzie Jang 
usually sticks her hand in her back | 
pocket when singing, occasionally 
slipping in and out of her shoes. 
Rephonnte pete eee 

ill chew gum, slouch, and lean on 
whatever he can. 

» Conrinusb on Pace B3 
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PROMISCUITYFOCUS 


The very fine line 
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Does this remind you of last weekend’s wild orgy? It’s possible, but maybe you've just been watching too many Christina Aguilera music videos. 
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BY MALKA JAMPOL 
JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTeErR 


In the 1950s, Elvis Presley emerged 
onthe musicscene. His swiveling hips 
and outlandish outfits thrilled teen- 
age girls and horrified their parents. 
This was only the beginning of a me- 
dia that takes the statement that sex 
sells quite seriously. 

Elvis came out in a time when TV 
shows like J Love Lucy were on the air. 

w depicts the two main char- 
icters, Lucy and Ricky, sleeping in 
separate twin beds. How their baby 
was conceived remains up to the 
viewer s imagination, I suppose. To- 
day Elvis would be considered rela- 
tively tame compared to singers like 
Ricky Martin, with his ceaselessly 
wiggling “bon bon” and leather pants. 
Or more recently, like Usher, who 
makes a point of ripping of his shirt 
and even stripping down to his box- 
ers during concerts. 

Rap singers rap about “Big 








Pimpin” and the hoochies and hoes 
they get with. The videos show half 
naked women pouring out of fancy 
cars. Even rappers just hitting pu- 
berty, like Li? Bow Wow, are pre- 
sented dancing with bikini clad 
women twice their age. And that’s 
merely the male singers and rap- 
pers. 

Female singers seem to be getting 
younger and more provocative. Sing- 
ers today delight in sweaty videos 
(such as “I’m a Slave For You” by 
Britney Spears). Others, such as Lil’ 
Kim, have forgone clothing alto- 
gether. The media stresses that to be 
exciting and hot, a star must be 
revealing and sexually explicit. 

On TV shows such as Temptation 
Island and the Real World, sex is not 
only glorified, butalso constantly dis- 
cussed and in some cases almost 
shown to viewers. In this jaded soci- 
ety, most don’t even care. There are 
of course the parents who don’tallow 
their children to watch R-rated mov- 


ies until they are 17, but now they are 
considered the exception, not the 
rule. 

The media’s glorification of sex 
also influences clothing styles and 
trends. Anything that famous people 
are wearing seems to fly right off the 
store shelves. For girls, low pants and 
midriff tank tops are in style. Even 12 
and 13 year old girls have picked up 
on this fad. 

Personally, at my age, I don’t have 
a problem with the openness of the 
media. I feel Iam mature enough to 
deal with the promiscuity I see. am 
able to choose what I do and do not 
want to watch or which styles to fol- 
low for that matter. But there are cer- 
tain problems. These include prob- 
lems for families with children of 
different ages. There are little girls 
today who aspire to be like Britney 
Spears or Christina Aguilera. They 
see their older brothers and sisters 
watching MTV and observe them 
singing pop songs. Because they ad- 
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Having a good time doesn’t always mean a bad reputation; you just have to be stealthy about it. 


BY KARINA SCHUMACHER- 
VILLISANTE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Itisacommon misconception that 
the pretty, popular girls are the pro- 
miscuous ones. The truth of the mat- 
ter is they’re the nice girls, those that 
are always smiling and greeting ev- 
eryone, those that seem innocent and 
reservedand those who say they don’t 
go outon the weekends, who get their 
A-game on all the time. They are the 
ones who have mastered the art of 
secret promiscuity. 

When one attends a small school, 
such as Johns Hopkins University, it 
is not difficult to acquire a reputation 
for being promiscuous, easy, loose, 
sluttish, whorish, dirty, sketchy or any 


4 


other term that falls into the same 
category. If you’ve done something 
out of the ordinary, word is undoubt- 
edly going to spread quickly, and 
soon your bad reputation will be de- 
veloped. So, what do those seemingly 
classy ladies do when they juggle be- 
tween appearing conservative dur- 
ing the day and letting it all hang out 
while they paint the town red at night? 
After having asked around, I found 
outa variety of methods women use in 
order to go about living their secretly 
promiscuous lifestyle. 

First, there is the “try to avoid the 
walk of shame as much as possible 
and don’t tell anyone about your 
questionable behavior.” On your 
walk home, walk confidently and as 
if on a mission; no one has to know 


4 


which house youare walking from or 
the fact that you could be walking 
from a prospective stranger’s house. 
At times, it may be even worse if 
people know whose house you vis- 
ited. This is clearly because guys “brag 
about their sexual exploits,” states an 
affiliated student here at JHU. Be- 
cause guys talk so much about their 
adventures, they allow people to for- 
mulate opinions of them. If you’ve 
hooked up with someone who is con- 
sidered dirty, you will soon be 
equated with being dirty as well. 
When you get home, watch out who 
you tell what to— cut outa few things 
here and there. As muchas we hate to 
admitit, even ourclosest friends don’t 
know when to keep their mouths 
shut. Worst of all, they'll probably 
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From‘Love me Tender to ‘Erotica 


mire their older siblings, they then 
begin to imitate the singers and movie 
stars their brother or sister likes. The 
stars of today are not positive role 
models. 

One could argue that the singers 
are not supposed to be role models. 
They are only intended to sing their 
music. Today, however, a singer’s im- 
age has become more important than 
their music. Bands suchas ‘NSyncand 
O’ Town come in a nice package, but 
can any of them besides the main 
singer actually sing? Their music 
hardly compares to that of bands like 
The Beatles or Aerosmith. 

The media has found an instru- 
ment that works. Through the use of 
sex, they can make money by appeal- 
ing to everyone’s most prurient na- 
ture. This is fine in that the media has 
discovered a way to profit even more 
off the naive consumer. Yet it is a 
shame that it feels like the media is 
moving even farther in this direction. 
How far will it go? 


tellsomeone they care about, like their 
boyfriends, thinking that you won’t 
mind because if the two of them are 
close then the two of you should be 
close. As soon as that occurs, you 
know that your valuable secrets will 
be spreading like wild-fire all over the 
campus. 

Second, there is the “hook-up with 
people who don’t run in your social 
circle, who don’t have a high profile 
and who don’tattend the same school 
you attend.” It is one thing to have a 
fling with a friend every once in a 
while. No one says that there is any- 
thing wrong with having a “friends 
with benefits” relationship. Don’t, 
however, allow yourself to get passed 
around by a group of friends who are 
also your group of friends. According 
Thomas Chuckelford, “Guys will be- 
gin to discard that girl and lose re- 
spect for her.” As for hooking up with 
guys with ahigh-profile, as previously 
iterated, you create your own bad 
reputation, so don’t do it! Lastly, get 
with non-Blue Jays. A certain senior 
believes, “It’s always a good way to get 
satisfied without having everyone you 
care about find out. Don’t cheat, but 
don’tsettle for abstinence because you 
are afraid people will think badly of 
you. Just get around those people.” 
That may sound devious, but do you 
really want to be “that girl” who hooks 
up in the middle of the dance floor so 
that everyone can see and talk aboutit 
the day after? Granted, we’ve all been 
there, but wouldn’t it be better to be 
secretly promiscuous? 

Third, hook up with someone ina 
different country. Some people say 
that ifyou’re dating someone and you 
hook up with someone else ina differ- 
ent state ora different area code, then 
it doesn’t count. Along those same 
lines, ifyou’re notin your home coun- 
try, your reputation is excusable. Such 
adventures make for great stories 
when you come home. One girl con- 
firms that she got with a drummer 
during her vacation in the Caribbean. 
She was considered a hero amongst 
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THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


“Sweat dripping over my body/ 
Dance and getting just a little 
naughty 

I need that ... to get me off/ 
Sweatin’ ‘till my clothes come off” 

-Christina Aguilera, “Dirrty” 


“Give it up, do as I say/Give it up 
and let me have my way/I'll give you 
love, Pll hit you like a truck/I’ll give 
you love, I’ll teach you how to ...” 

-Madonna, “Erotica” 


Women confuse me in more ways 
than one. Yet one of the many phe- 
nomena that amaze me the most is 
the fact that women have a way of 
banding together every now and 
then to form some blanketed opin- 
ion with which they all agree. For 
example, ask any female over the 
age of 18 about Madonna. She will 
respond by saying how much she 
loves Madonnaand might even sing 
“Like a Prayer” or “Lucky Star” for 
you. Then ask her about Christina 
Aguilera. A negative response will 
mostly likely ensue. You may hear 
the words “fake” and “whore.” This 


| fact perplexes me. After all, both 


are pop stars that made it big during 
their youths. Both are blonde and 
very attractive. Most importantly, 
both are very explicit about their 
views on sex, both through their 
music and images. So why is there 
so much animosity towards Chris- 
tina Aguilera and so much respect 
towards Madonna? Is there a subtle 
difference between their respective 
images? Is it only because Madonna 
was an original and Aguilera fol- 
lowed years later? Or is it solely a 
musical thing? The answer is subtle, 
but it’s there. 

Before we begin an analysis of 
this phenomenon, let’s get a few 
things straight. Madonnais the big- 
gest selling female artist in history. 
Christina Aguilera, although ex- 
tremely famous, is not Madonna 
and probably never will be. Second 
of all, let’s forget about the post- 
1999 “spiritual,” weirder Madonna 
with the British accent that every- 
one loves to make fun of. Let’s also 
forget about any of Madonna’s act- 
ing attempts. We’re comparing two 
talented singers and performers 
whoare not shy about their need for 


Lessons on the art of being a secret slut at JHU 


her friends for approximately a week 
since she told them the story. She 
admits, however, that she didnotfully 
disclose the story. Had she done so, 
she believes her friends would have 
disowned her for life. 

Some people, like an anonymous 
sophomore, believe that you should 
“be sexually adventurous with one 
person; don’t go around doing many 
things with many people.” Ofcourse, 
that really only applies to those who 
have boyfriends. For the rest of the 
girls out there who want some but 
don’t want the baggage, just remem- 
ber: don’t kiss and tell, don’t do it 
where people you know can judge 
you and don’t do it at home. If you 
can cover these three areas, then con- 
gratulations, you are nowconsidered 
secretly promiscuous. 
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The’pill’ that you can wear 


aweek in one of four fairly inconspicuous 
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of respectability 


sex and the willingness to pursue it. 

Perhaps Saturday Night Live’s 
Tina Fey said it best, when, during a 
Weekend Update skit, she com- 
mented, “I think Christina 
Aguilera’s new video gave my TV 
genital warts.” Now this is how 
women feel about Christina 
Aguilera. Sure, Aguilera’s desper- 
ate attempt for anewimage is laugh- 
able, yet even when she still had her 
teeny-bopper image, the public 
didn’t respect her sexuality. Rumors 
began circulating of her sexual es- 
capades with Limp Bizkit front-man 
Fred Durst. We heard her name in 
Eminem’s “The Real Slim Shady” 
(“Christina Aguilera better switch 
me chairs/soI can sitnext to Carson 
Daly and Fred Durst/and hear ‘em 
argue over who she gave head to 
first”). She didn’t have quite the 
slutty image that she does now, but 
her songs, although she claimed 
they were innocent, had question- 
able lyrics (“You gotta rub me the 
right way”). Thus, it seemed as 
though the public took her “good 
girl that is sometimes naughty” im- 
age and made her into a tramp. 

On the other hand, Madonna’s. 
first single was “Like a Virgin,” a 
video that was unabashed about its , 
content of blatant sex. It was cer-_ 
tainly controversial, but as the mu- 
sic industry shows time and again, 
controversy sells albums and con- 
cert tickets like hotcakes. Before 
long, Madonna had broken all sorts. 
ofrecords for album and ticket sales. 
For Christ sake, Madonna wrote a 
book called Sex, outlining her sexual 
fantasies through photographs and . 
writings. She had an album called, 
Erotica, and the title track was just _ 
about as sexually explicit as music 
gets (see the lyrics above). Is Ma- 
donna simply the unequaled Queen 
of Sex, and any other woman that 
tries to rival her is nothing but a. 
cheap imitation? ‘ 

My opinion is that the underly- 
ing factor does, in fact, have a good . 
deal to do with the music. Yet, it is, 
not only the music, it is the way it, 
comes across to the listener or> 
viewer of the music videos. First of 
all, Madonna wrote or co-wrote the 
majority of her hits. Aguilera does 
not write her own music. This is a 
litmus test for the respectability of 
any artist. é 

The other, and probably most. 
important factor, is that Madonna. 
is like a dominatrix, while Aguilera 
is a delicate, horny, little girl. Ma- 
donna dresses in tight black leather 
with a whip in her hand in one of 
her videos, while Aguilera dresses. 
like a teenager, or more recently’ 
like an all-out whore. Madonna has 
songs like “Express Yourself,” while 
Aguilera is simply less “girl-power” 
oriented. 

In short, Madonna represents 
sexual power, a hidden aspect in, 
every woman, no matter how shy or’ 
submissive. Aguilera is a teeny-* 
bopper-turned-whore who just: 
likes it when guys touch her. For: 
two women who on the surface are: 
so similar, it is incredibly surpris- ‘ 
ing that they have completely dif- : 
ferent psychological effects on the: 
girls that listen to and watch them.! 
Their differences, although they can 
eventually be seen, are much sub-’ 
tler to the male eye, which is trans- « 
fixed on the chest area most of the 
time, with the volume on “MUTE.” : 
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Making art at th 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


What is art really? You know 
you're kidding yourself if you think 
of Hopkinsasanartsyplace, butyou’d 
definitely be wrong to say that there 
aren't artsy Hopkins students. You 
may find some of these individuals in 
the Digital Media Center, a campus 
resource with a somewhat deceiving 
title and not much of a reputation. 
Digital Media isn’t a cold computer 
experience. It’s using technology ina 
totally fun way. 

The DMC’s purpose as touted on 
the center’s Web site, http:// 
digitalmedia.jhu.edu, is to maintain 
the identity of “a studio where stu- 
dents can express themselves cre- 
atively and expand the sphere of pos- 
sibilities that are created when artand 
technology merge.” It also aims to 
create both “an environment where 
students can bring artistic inspira- 
tion to life using digital tools” and “a 
realm in which the artist’s creative 
process is nurtured.” All of this is 
achieved through use of top-notch 
technology and an interaction with 
supportive and knowledgeable staff. 

The DMC, located in the Mattin 
Art Center Suite 226, was created 18 
months ago and opened for business 
when the building did. According to 
Director Joan Freedman, its develop- 
ment was a response to student need 
and itis aresource unlike any other at 
Hopkins. “It differs from other com- 
puting centers,” she said. “It’s not a 
place to do e-mail or chatting. The 
software is very unique.” 

The DMC lab contains 12 high- 
end Dell and Apple computers 
equipped with scanners and tablets. 
Students use these computers to work 
with various software programs in- 
cluding those that enable digital video 
editing, video transitions and effects, 
vector graphics, web site creation, 
animation, photo and image manipu- 
lation, 3-D modeling and virtual 
drawing and painting. 

The music suite features composi- 
tion, recording and editing systems 
complete with synthesizers, key- 
boards, and effects processing and 
digital recording equipment. The 
video suite contains a high-end pro- 
fessional editing system able to digi- 
tize, edit and create transitions ef- 
fects and titles. The numerous 
software programs utilized in the 
DMCallow for various levels of pro- 
duction experience. Video cameras, 
light and sound kits, cables and as- 
sorted peripherals can be checked 
out for work done outside the cen- 
ter to those who have taken the ap- 
propriate instructional workshops. 

Inaddition to Freedman, five other 
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Niki Kohli, a staff member at the Digital Media Center, works on a multimedia computer during his shift. 


full-time staff members and 15 stu- 
dent staffers, keep the center running. 
This includes those with digital au- 
dio, digital video, graphics and tech- 
nical specialties. Student workers are 
also specialized to aid other students 
during the hours when the full-time 
staffis not present. The center is open 
from noon to 10 p.m. on Fridays and 
Saturdays and noon to midnight the 
rest of the week. 

These staff members, as well as 
visitors from surrounding schools, 
lead the aforementioned workshops. 
Freedman commented that the goal 
of these programs is two-fold. “The 
point is not only to demonstrate how 
to, but also to inspire,” she said. Up- 
coming sessions include basic in- 
structional programs like Introduc- 
tion to Digital Audio, which begins 
on Oct. 21, and like the more concen- 
trated Interactive Story, which will 
first meet on Nov. 2. Homewood stu- 
dents may participate in these ses- 
sions free of charge and should visit 
the DMC’s Website for course sched- 
ules and descriptions. Those inter- 
ested should also keep an eye out for 
the center’s Intersession schedule, 
which will include a non-credit 
claymation course as well as one en- 
titled “Build your own Instrument.” 

In addition to providing these 
workshops and courses, Freedman 
and her staff also work closely with 


academic departments to arrange re- 
quired course projects or facilitate 
independent study projects. Sarah 
Goonan is one student who has par- 
ticipated in such a collaboration. 

As a requirement for a course she 
took last semester on Spanish film, 
she and fellow students spent class 
time in the DMC and then worked in 
groups to create their own media 
projects. Upon completion ofinstruc- 
tion workshops explaining equip- 
ment and giving suggestions, stu- 
dents in her group utilized the 
DMC’s video cameras, lighting 
equipment, microphones and Pre- 
miere workstations to complete the 
film project. 

The product, “Las Cosas 
Pequenas,” was filmed around cam- 
pus and ina student’s apartment and 
is now displayed on the DMC’s Web 
site in the gallery section. “The expe- 
rience overall was a lot of work, but 
a lot of fun,” she commented. “The 
people there are super helpful and if 
you have more of a movie side, the 
center is definitely a great resource.” 

Nat Duca, a student staff mem- 
ber sees the center as a great re- 
source, but just as much for non- 
academic projects as class 
assignments. “It’s a library for the 
digital age, ina sense,” he said, con- 
veying the notion that the center 
provides students with the oppor- 


tunity to use expensive equipment | 
to which they might not otherwise | 


have access. He also commented that 
more students could take advantage 
of such an opportunity. “It’s impor- 
tant to know you don’t have to be 
doing a project or be a Film and Me- 
dia Studies major to use it,” he said. 


Duca has used equipment from the | 


center to do things you “just can’t do 


at home” including producing a live | 


CD of a concert he added accompa- 
nied by recording equipment bor- 
rowed from the center. 

So, if you are feeling a little cre- 
ative or just want to see where some 


of your tuition dollars are spent, mo- | 


sey on down to the Mattin Center for 
a DMC workshop or to discuss your 
own project. Freedman stresses that 
the studio can really be of use for all 
types of students. “Come and find 
out,” she said. “Don’t think, ‘I’m 
not creative enough’ or ‘I’m not 
techie enough.” 

The DMC’s Director also sug- 
gested that any interested students 


BY GRACE H. HONG 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Unless you’ve been living under a 
rock, you know that Michael 
Bloomberg, Hopkins’ wealthiest 
alumnus, has been running New York 
City since January of this year. Rudy 
Giuliani, the previous mayor of NYC 
and Time’s 2001 Person of the Year, 
left Bloomberg big shoes to fill and 
the copius task of restoring normalcy 
to the city with the $5 billion deficit. 
It’s mind-boggling that a Hopkins 
undergrad alumnus has become so 
influential; just imagine your pot- 
smoking, frat-boy roommate one day 
becoming the billionaire mayor of a 
major American metropolis! Not to 
ignore, however, is the fact that 
Bloomberg has had other consider- 


| | able experiences after Hopkins that 


helped him gain the mayoral office; 
so perhaps his Hopkins electrical en- 


| gineering education hasn’t been so 


crucial to his success. 

So back to the issue at hand: 
Bloomberg as mayor. Being in charge 
of New York City is a great responsi- 
bility; one that some critics fear 
Bloomberg, who made his fortune in 


| | business and has never before held a 


political office, cannot competently 
manage. The following are several of 
Bloomberg’s new policies and pro- 
posals. Some of his new policies are 
faced with fierce opposition, but then 
again, some of Giuliani’s policies 
which significantly improved the city 


| were similarly challenged. 


Some of Mayor Bloomberg’s most 
controversial policies concern his 


| anti-smoking campaign. In a major 





consider applying for grants that | 
are made available by the DMC and | 
the Homewood Student Affairs Of- | 


fice designed to facilitate the cre- 
ation of art that incorporates tech- 
nology in a meaningful way. 


Applications can be downloaded | 


from the DMC’s Web site and are 
due on Oct. 28. 





Sharing dinner with Russell Simmons, 
rap producer and down-to-earth guy 


is a vegan. 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Russell Simmons arrived to din- 
ner Tuesday night in a chauffeured 
Lincoln Town Car which had 
brought him straight from 
Baltimore’s Penn Station. Dressed 
in our sparkling formal attire, we 
werealittle taken abackat first when 
we saw Simmons step out of the car 
fully clothed in his own clothing 
line, Phat Farm. 

_ Asamember of the MSE Sympo- 
sium staff, I had the extraordinary 
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Russell Simmons, who has represented the Beastie 
Boys, Run DMC and LL Cool J, practices yoga and 


opportunity to 
share a dinner with 
Mr. Simmons and a 
few other students 
this past Tuesday 
night. 

Simmons him- 
self isnot an intimi- 
dating presence, 
even though his 
nickname, the 
“Godfather of Rap,” 
and his musical ac- 
complishments do 
inspire intense feel- 
ings of awe and re- 
spect. Heis the man 
most people point 
to as making rap 
and hip-hop music 
popular and bring- 
ing it to the avenue 
of mainstream mu- 
sic. He also has rep- 
resented some of the 
most popular rap 
groups of the past 
two decades, like 
Run DMC (a mem- 
ber of which was 
Simmons’ brother), the Beastie 
Boys and LL Cool J. 

But there is a friendly side to the 
man who runs a $220 million dollar 
empire, and has been featured on 
both VH1’s Behind the Music and 
MTV’s Cribs. 

When he first stepped out of the 
car, |wasalittle apprehensive about 
approaching him, buthe came right 
over and introduced himself to all 
of us. 

“Hi, I’m Russell, nice to meet 
you.” | 

Along with him was his personal 





assistant, Gary, who throughout 
dinner manned two cell phones 
which he answered fairly frequently, 
both connected to an ear-piece. As 
soon as we sat down, a call came in 
from a Florida congressman of 
whom Simmons had to ask a favor. 
I asked the assistant why two cell 
phones were necessary. 

“One cell phone isn’t enough to 
take all the calls,” he replied. 

But Simmons wasn’t about to let 
calls get in the way of his meal. He 
asked each of us what we were study- 
ing and jumped immediately into 
conversation over current events 
and politics. He expressed his in- 
tense unhappiness with President 
Bush’s hasty advance toward an 
invasion of Iraq. 

After asking if anyone sitting at 
the table was a republican, only two 
people raised their hands: a student 
and Gary, the assistant. This led to 
quite an amusing exchange between 
the latter and Simmons, who joked 
that he would fire him. Gary’s reac- 
tion? A big, hearty laugh, joined in 
by Simmons himself. With most 
media-moguls I could imagine that 
most assistants would not laugh 
when their bosses joked that they 
would fire them. But in this case, 
Simmons’ warm and endearing de- 
meanor shined right through what- 
ever preconceived notions we might 
have had. 

During dinner, Simmons 
touched on multiple topics, includ- 
ing his beloved yoga, the nation- 
wide decrease in student activism, 
voting and foreign policy. 

Simmons is also a loving father. 
At age 45, his wife recently gave 
birth to his second child, a daugh- 


ter who is now just eight weeks old. 
Whenasked about them, he quickly 
took out his wallet and passed 
around photos of the family. I was 
impressed by the fact that he was so 
willing to open up to a bunch of 
strange college kids he had never 
met before in his life. But it was just 
another example of his down to 
earth personality. 

Now eating with a celebrity of 
Simmons’ caliber is not a typical 
dining experience. As a vegan, he 
has very specific dietary needs. Be- 
fore dinner, Simmons went into a 
long diatribe about the reasons be- 
hind his veganism. Killing animals, 
he said, was against his philosophy 
of peaceful existence into which he 
incorporated all living things. He 
called over the waiter and asked for 
a pizza with no cheese and veg- 
etables as well as a bowl of pasta 
primavera, neither or which were 
on the menu or a part of the vegan 
meal the chef had prepared espe- 
cially for him. But with a polite, 
“Yes, sir” the waiter took the order 
without complaint and a few min- 
utes later, Simmons’ wishes were 
fulfilled. ' 

After dinner we whisked 
Simmons back to Shriver Hall for 
his speech. With no pre-prepared 
speech, he spoke from the heart 
about issues concerning race 
and poverty in America. A music 
producer, philanthropist and 
poet, Russell Simmons proved to 
me and the audience that money 
does not always breed egotism 
and selfishness. In this case it has 
brought about just the opposite: 
kindness and the willingness to 
share. 








effort to make smokers quit while 
bringing in revenue for the city, he 
pushed for the city’s cigarette tax to 
increase from 8 cents to $1.50 in July, 
causing some big-name cigarette 
brands to cost up to $7 per pack. Ciga- 
rette sales plummeted by almost 50 
percent in July. However, the general 
trend indicates that most smokers 
haven’t quit smoking; instead, they 
purchase their ciggies somewhere 
else, like in nearby New Jersey. 
Bloomberg defended the tax increase, 
citing it as a deterrent for children 
and teenagers to start smoking, as 
they are less likely able to fork over 


| big bucks for cigarettes. Another 


proposed benefit of the increased 
tax is that it will bring in more 
money to help the city mitigate its 
budget crisis. 

Unsatisfied by that initial tax hike, 
Bloomberg is pushing for the com- 
plete ban of smoking in all bars, res- 


| taurants and other workplaces. Cur- 


rently, patrons maysmokein the city’s 
bars and in restaurants that seat 35 or 
less people. The primary reason for 


| his new proposal is to protect the 


health of the restaurant and bar em- 
ployees who are often involuntarily 
exposed to second-hand smoke, 
which can be just as detrimental to 
health as smoking a cigarette: “When 
one person’s smoking causes another 
person significant risk of disease and 
death, government must act,” he de- 
clared. 

Bloomberg, whoisaformersmoker, 
has madeit clear that one ofhis goals in 
office is to aggressively curb smokers 
and force them into quitting. “People 
who smoke are crazy,” he had once 
declared, much to the fury of the smok- 
ing population of the city. His critics 
have questioned his seemingly over- 
protective intentions and uphold the 
belief that the government should butt 
out of certain issues regarding personal 
lifestyle. 
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However, a ban on smoking in 
public areas, such as restaurants, is 
not revolutionary. The Nassau 
County legislature in Long Island has 
recently instituted such a ban, being 
the first to do so in the state. Suffolk 
County, also in Long Island, and 
Westchester County are also moving 
towards smoking bans. Nationally, 
California, Delaware, Maine, Utah 
and Vermont employ similarly strict 
smoking bans. 

In another effort to deal with the 
$5 billion deficit, Bloomberg has 
made budget cuts in important areas 
such as education and law enforce- 
ment departments. Bloomberg’s 
mayoral campaign promised to avoid 
tax hikes, so now Bloomberg has to 
cut the funds of many programs to 
make the ends meet, or at least try to 
meet. His most criticized policy was 
his $620 million budget cut from the 
Board of Education, halting many 
education programs and construc- 
tion at public schools. The police and 
fire departments also faced budget 
cuts and employment cuts, despite 
being the heroes of September 11. 
Bloomberg’s administration is cur- 
rently negotiating with the policeand 
firefighters’ unions in finalizing an 
overall salary increase. 

Nearly four months ago, the 
Bloomberg administration changed 
a decade-long sanitation system. 
Now, New Yorkers may receive a 
ticketifthey are caught throwing away 
recyclable paper or metal along with 
their other garbage. The fines start at 
$25 and can reach up to $100. Also, 
Bloomberg suspended the glass and 
plastic recycling program, which 
costed the city about $55 million an- 
nually. He says that the recycling of 
glass and plastic is not as cost-effec- 
tive nor as necessary as that of paper 
and metal: “The problem with recy- 
cling is everybody wants to do what’s 
right for the environment, but there 
isno market for plastic and for glass,” 
Bloomberg said recently. “So we col- 
lect it at great expense and throw it 
away and we don’t have the money to 
do that.” New York is now the only 
major American city to scale back on 
recycling. 

Bloomberg recently proposed 
higher fines for parking violators as a 
method to help the flow of traffic in 
the city. The maximum fines for dif- 
ferent parking violations are now 
doubled at $85 and $105. These higher 
fines will bring in an estimated $62 
million for the city. In addition, he 
wants to get rid of the current policy 
which allows traffic judges to leniently 
reduce the parking fines in court in 
response to defendants’ explanations 
and pleas. Some small business own- 
ers complained about the fine in- 
crease, saying that deliveries need to 
be made and delivery trucks some- 
times can’thelp but double-park, par- 
tially blocking traffic. 

Bloomberg has also hinted at rais- 
ing the cost of public transportation 
or perhaps reducing the amount of 
money subsidized to the Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Authority. Sub- 
way and bus services have been steady 
at $1.50 since 1997. Again, his pro- 
posal is to deal with the deficit. 

In an attempt to clean up the city, 
literally, Bloomberg set forth a graffiti 
cleaning initiative wherein the sanita- 
tion and parks departments of the city 
willinvestigateandcleanareasadorned 
with street art. Though many New 
Yorkersapplaud such efforts, somecrit- 
ics think that the money spent on this 
campaign could be spent to prevent 
more serious crimes. 





Inside the Octopodes 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 

There’sa strong sense ofindividu- 
ality in the group and each member 
has an identity, but when the group 
comes together to sing, you hear a 
sum much greater than its parts. 

Much of that comes from the feel- 
ing of belonging that the group pro- 
vides. They’re known for their group 
massages and comfortable attitude 
during try outs. 

“The group came to my dorm and 
serenaded me to let me know I made 
it, and that was just the highlight of 
my life,” says Simpson. 

“We're really just like a family,” 
says Vu. “You become so tight with 
the people in the group. I think I speak 
for all of us when I say we’re friends 
first and a music group second.” 

Members often spend time out- 
side of rehearsal with each other. 
They’ re lab partners, they sit next to 
each other in classes, they live in the 
same apartments, and they hang out 
over summers, If two or more mem- 
bers are at a party, expect them to 
challenge someone toa fierce game of 


flip cup. And you can hear that amity 
in their performance. 

“If you don’t like the person that 
you're singing with, it makes it really 
difficult,” said junior bass Russ Frisby, 
“You tend to become really critical of 
each other’s singing.” 

“If the members of the group get 
along, it will definitely increase com- 
munication, and that helps so much 
in blending songs and making arrang- 
ing,” said Chen. 

“If we’re running behind sched- 
ule, we’re going to have extra rehears- 
als. It helps to have a real feeling of 
support. You couldn’t do that if you 
weren't comfortable with the group.” 

Maybe the Octopodes really do 
reach out to people. Maybe you can 
hear their off-stage connections on 
stage. Maybe you'll relish recogniz- 
ing thenextsong they perform, Maybe 
you'll start to appreciate this hard 
core bunch. 

The Octopodes have anew CD com- 
ing out at their fall concert. The date is 
for Nov. 23. They'll be the ones in 

ue. di 
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Hopkins Club: best eats on campus E-Level is 


The Hopkins Club provides two top drawer dining rooms for Homewood denizens 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Located near President Brody’s 
house, beside the pond and small 
grassy area behind Gilman Hall is the 
Johns Hopkins Club, a little-known 
asset to the University. It serves the 
Johns Hopkins Communityasbotha 
dining and banqueting facility; it is 
also a place for students, faculty and 
staff to interact. 

The Club was started over 100 

years ago when historian Herbert 
Adams urged the creation of a new 
social club at an alumni meeting. 
There was a large amount of interest 
in the idea, which resulted in the offi- 
cial organization of the Johns 
Hopkins Club in December 1899, 
with 260 charter members. Under the 
presidency of Dr. Joseph Sweetman 
Ames, a physics professor, the club 
opened on January 27, 1900; in 1936, 
thanks to a memorial fund given by 
the Marburgs, the Club came to its 
present location. The Club is amem- 
ber of the Association of College and 
University Clubs (ACUC), whichisa 
global network of campus-affiliated 
private clubs. This allows Hopkins 
Club members to visit and dine at 
other College and University Clubs 
around the world. 

Today the Hopkins Club is home 
to over 4,000 members: alumni, fac- 
ulty, post doctoral fellows and gradu- 
ate students and administrative staff. 
One hundred of these members are 
students who have a family member- 
ship under their parents’ name which 
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The Hopkins Club offers a gourmet experience for students and faculty while serving a strong alumni base. 


allows them to use their parents’ ac- 
count to attend the Club during their 
undergraduate years. 

“Parents get these family mem- 
berships so that they can have some 
peace of mind knowing thattheir son/ 
daughter can getsomething hot to eat 
atthe Club. ...Weat the Club love the 
students because they are our fu- 
ture,” said Cem Baraz, the Club 
manager. 
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The Hopkins Club plays host to women playing cards. 


Upon their graduation, students 
caneitherassume their parents’ mem- 
bership or instate a new one for their 
use as a Junior Member. But the ma- 
jority of Club members are in their 
middle 60s, and they come regularly 
to the club for the intangibles and the 
social atmosphere. 

“Because ofour strong alumnibase 
in Baltimore and the resulting de- 
mand, the Club is open seven days a 
week, as opposed to the Monday 
through Friday hours of most Col- 
lege and University Clubs. ...We 
serve over 7,500 meals a year,” said 
Mr. Baraz. He continued, “Our mem- 
bers come for the fond memories they 
had of their time here at Hopkins and 
the friends they have kept up with 
over the years. They also enjoy show- 
ing their families to the long-stand- 
ing staff members who have a com- 
bined total of 500 hours of service.” 

The Club has two dining centers: 
the Main Dining Room and the Tap 
Room. The Main Dining Room is an 
elegant dining facility open for lunch 
and dinner Monday through Satur- 
day and for dinner and the Club’s 
famous brunch on Sundays. The Tap 
Room isa casual place to eat lunch or 
dinner on the weekdays. Desserts for 
both dining rooms are appropriately 
named “The Hopkins Towering 
Cheesecake,” “The Hopkins Sun- 
day,” and “The Homewood Classic.” 
The Lounge, which includes a fire- 
place that is lit in the winter months, 
is a popular spot during the day. 

“The Lounge is frequently a place 
for alumni to meet for cards in the 
afternoon or for faculty to chat over 
coffee” says Mr. Baraz. 

The Club also has superb banquet- 





The private side of Dean David 


Getting to know the director of the International Studies Program 


BY STEPHANIE SHEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Most students and faculty mem- 
bers are familiar with Dean of Aca- 
demic Affairs and Political Science 
Professor Steven David as either a 
professor or colleague. He is the di- 
rector of the international studies ma- 
jorat Hopkins, the second most popu- 
lar major after BME. The truth is that 
David is more than just a professor or 
colleague. Many are enthralled by his 
lectures, so often described as vivid, 
interesting and informative. How- 
ever, is David really just the man 
standing in front of the classroom, 


speaking on contemporary interna- 


tional politics or national security in 


the nuclear age? Or is there un- 


doubtedly something more behind 


the professor to whom so many stu- 
dents have looked for inspiration? 


Truthbetold,asayoung boy David 
once dreamed of becoming a fighter 
pilot. However, “glassesatage8 killed 
that dream” and the “next best thing 
was beinga professor.” It isn’t quite a 


jump, because David “was always fas- 
cinated with questions of war and 
peace.” His schooling began with a 
BA, received from Union College in 
Schenectady, NY during the year 
1972. Three years later, Dr. David 
studied at Stanford University, re- 
ceiving a Masters in East Asian Stud- 
ies. In 1978, he received a Masters in 
Political Science from Harvard Uni- 
versity and in 1980, he received his 
Ph.D. 

As author John Steinbeck claims, 
teaching is a channeling of the hu- 


man mind and spirit. It is only truly 


effective when students are receptive 
to the professor and the professor has 


t 





a passion for instruc- 
tion and education. 
David certainly har- 
bors such passion. 

“What I like most 
about teaching is the 
enthusiasm and cu- 
riosity of the stu- 
dents. I like the feel- 
ing after a class when 
it goes well when I feel 
I was able to convey 
insights into critical 
areas and stimulate 
thought,” he said 

However, profes- 
sors do not spend all 
day and all night, 
seven days a week, 
slaving over syllabi, 
lecture notes and 
Power Point presen- 
tations. Contrary to 
popular belief, they 
do have lives outside 
of the university. 
David and his three 
daughters, ages 17, 15 
and 12, like to bike ride during the 
weekends on the North Central Rail- 
road Trail. Perhaps some Hopkins 
students who stay in and study every 
weekend should take some tips from 
him. Balancing work and fun is pretty 
key to living the good life. 

Many people have their own fan- 
tasies about spring vacation and win- 
ter break, or perhaps even summer 
getaways. For David, itseemslike “the 
beach and the woods” are his opti- 
mum spots for some good old rest 
and relaxation. He did mention, 
though, that the woods are not as 
appealing as they once were after he 
“became victim to a chigger attack.” 


| 
" 
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Dean David had wanted to bea fighter pilot when 
he was a child, but glasses cut his dream short. 


A chigger, for those who are unaware, 
is a tiny, red mite, which is part of the 
family of spiders, scorpions and ticks. 
It’s safe to assume that a chigger’s bite 
wouldn’t be particularly welcome. 

For so many undergraduates here 
at Johns Hopkins University, talk of 
the “real world” is present everywhere. 
Some believe that selecting this major 
and that major will get one a particu- 
lar job and will be the sole determi- 
nant of his or her career. This may be 
true insome respects, but Prof. David 
has some advice for students here at 
the university: 

“Study what excites you. Don’t 
worry about where it will lead.” 


ia 


ing facilities (including a room dedi- | 
cated to the late President | 
Eisenhower), which serve from six to 
150 people. Most of the events are 
anniversary parties, birthdaysand re- 
ceptions. Two recent events were the 
Woodrow Wilson reception for re- 
cipients of this research fellowship 
and the party for Professor Riccardo 
Giacconi, the recent Nobel Prize lau- 
reate. The smaller rooms are fre- 
quently used by Facility and staff who 
come for department meetings. 

The Club hosts approximately 50 
events per year for members and | 
guests. These range from Breakfast 
with Santa and Halloween Family 
Dinner Night to crab feasts, Trips to 
the Walters, and theater nights. Ev- 
ery Tuesday and Wednesday evening 
the Tap Room hosts a Fried Chicken 
Country Buffet. Thursday is Italian 
night in the Main Dining Room and 
on Fridays a guitar player comes to 
the Tap roonrto play forthe guests 
In addition, faculty, staff and club 
members volunteer their time to give 
informative lectures at the Club 
throughout the year. 


| 
| 
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BY TRIEUDUONG NGUYEN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 
Sometimes Orgo loses its punch, 
poli-sci papers are not keeping you 
entertained, and you are too lazy to 
take a cab down to the harbor. In 
those cases, E-Level in Levering may 
be just the place you're looking for. 
Levering suffered a loss in student traf- 
fic after the campus bar within it was 
closed two years ago for alcohol viola- 
tions. But the Office of Student Life has 
been working hard to bring back its 
popularity with both new food options 
and TVs equipped with video games. 
Levering Hall, for the unfamiliar, 
is that big brick building adjacent to 
the Glass Pavilion near Garland Hall. 
E-Level is the large student lounge 
area found at the back of Levering, 
past the main desk and down the hall- 
way on the left-hand side. Four large 
TVs are mounted on a rack from the 
center ceiling and a large widescreen 
TV takes up much of the right wall. 
The place is more than a lounge 
though. It is also a full-service 
snackbar and grill. E-Level serves a 


| wide variety of foods, sides and bev- 


erages, along with weekly specials. 
This week’s special: “Spicy Wings, 
$3.” 

“We're serving food again, with a 
variety of chicken, fish, onion rings 


| — we're still looking to expand our 


menu with salads and healthier sides,” 
said William L. Clemm II, Assistant 
Director of Levering Union. 

E-Level, which takes its name from 
the notorious letter-named floors of 


| the MSE Library, has had a colorful 


history in the past. E-level used to be 
a full-service bar for students, which 
was also run by students. Upper- 
classmen familiar with E-Level will 


| remember the outcry when it was 
| shut down in 2000 for alcohol vio- 


lations. 

“E-Level was originally opened as 
a campus bar, witha wider selection on 
the menu than at present, with salads, 


| soups, etc.,” said Clemm. Healso noted, 
|. “Two alcohol violations at E-Level for 


underage drinking contributed to a 
shutdown of E Level for two years. It 
was usedas a reservable room, and was 
anostly dead forthose years.” The result 


| of the shutdown was the elimination of 


one of Hopkins’ best social gathering 
places, an event that is still vividly re- 


| membered by many juniors and se- 


“’Punch-Drunk Love’ leaves you addled, a little dizzy and overcome by a pleasing, 
unplaceable sensation — one best summed up in the movie's title.” 
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niors. 

Luckily, theadministration decided 
to give its blessing to reopen E-Leyel, 
this time as a student lounge rather 
than a bar, and with hopes to once 
again make ita popular student center, 

~ “Dean Boswell said we could open 
up as an eating space, a lounge space, 
for people who want to eat out after 
dining halls close,” said Clemm, 
“we're still working with the dean to 
get more programming into Lever- 
ing, trying to have the University pro- 
vide events for students rather than just 
student groups, and to use E-Level as 
the hub for all those activities.” 

Clemm hopes to eventually bring 
activities such as Casino Night, along 
with virtual-reality games, to Lever- 
ing and E-Level in the future. 

To add a little bit of humor to B- 
Level, a transplanted traffic light 
hangs from the ceiling near the en- 
trance. The center of the room is 
dominated by a large metallic pool 
table, which is surrounded by five 
gray sofas. In the far corners of the 
roomarefourmore TVs, each equipped 
with a Microsoft X-Box, and featuring 
various football andaction games, such 
as Dead or Alive 3. There are also 
about eight large wooden tables lo- 
cated at various points in the room, 
each table with the capacity for about 
six people. 

Monica Cho, a sophomore who 
works at E-Level hasa positive feeling 
about the new E-Level. 

“E-Level is a great resource,” she 
said. “But the problem is, it’s unreal- 
ized. E-Level’s open until 2 a.m. most 
nights of the week and the food is 
cheap: Only $1.50 for French fries.” 
The only detriments, she believes, are 
that “people don’tknowit’s openand 
that E-Level doesn’t take J-CASH at 
the moment. But people who have 
come to E-Level have found it to bea 
great place to study.” 

E-Level also runs a lot of events of 
which the general student body seems 
unaware. For example, graduate stu- 
dents can get free food (cake and cof- 
fee) at E-Levelon Monday afternoons, 
from 3-4 p.m, E-Level stands ready 
and waiting for the student popula- 

tion at Hopkins. As Clemm put it, “We 


have a lot here to. offer. Bring your 


friends down for a sports-game com- 
petition, to play board games, to watch 
football ... E-Level is only as good as 
you make it.” 
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sexually transmitted diseases, but make sure 
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99.7% effective when administered on 


time every 3 months. 


Remember, Depo-Provera doesn't protect 
you from HIV/AIDS or other sexually 


transmitted diseases. 
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periods or spotting. Many women stop having 
periods altogether after a few months and 
some may experience a slight weight gain. 
You shouldn't use Depo-Provera if you could 
be pregnant, if you have had any unexplained 
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When using Depo-Provera, there may be a 


possible decrease in bone density. 
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Kung Fu kicks butt, takes 





names and gets 
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BY PAT KEARNS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


Kung Fu: The name conjures up 
images of flying fists, Bruce Lee and 
badly dubbed movies, but for a small 
group of students at JHU, Wing 
Chun-style Kung Fu has become part 
of their weekly, even daily lives. 

Lead by Sifu (teacher) Julian Saw- 
yer, of the Wing Chun School of 
Maryland, the club practices two 
hours a night on Monday and Thurs- 
days at the new recreational center. 
Sifu Sawyer has been a student of 
Wing Chun for close to 20 years and 
practices Kung Fu an average of four 
hours a day. 

So what makes Wing Chun Kung 

Fu different for Tae Kwon Do, Karate 
or any of the more popular martial 
arts? Wing Chun is “completely dif- 
ferent” from other martial arts, like 
Tae Kwondo, says freshman Jabez 
Park. The difference is that Wing 
Chun was designed to be the easiest 
to learn, and most effective combat 
art ever. “Wing Chun simplifies so 
many [techniques],” according to 
Park. Every move, every form of Wing 
Ckun is designed to make the student 
a better fighter. 

Because Wing Chun is focused 
only on combat, it is rooted in basic 
principles that appeal to common 
sense and scientific knowledge. One 
of these principles is to always guard 
your centerline, or the middle ofyour 
body, because a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points. 
Guarding your centerline forces your 
opponent to takea longer path, which 
can be more easily interrupted and 
controlled. Another coreidea of Wing 
Chun is that a Wing Chun fighter 
should never fight force with force. 
Because of this principle Wing Chun 
has no “blocks” per se, but rather it 
has defectors that allow the fighter to 
redirect their opponents force in a 
manner similar to aikido. 


you trim 


passed down 
through various 
practitioners to 
Yip Man, who in- 
structed current 
Grandmaster Wil- 
liam Cheung and 
Bruce Lee. 

Bruce Lee, a 
Kung Fu practitio- 
ner and actor, had 
his initial training 
in Wing Chun, but 
only completed 
about 60 percent of 
the system accord- 
ing to Sifu Sawyer. 
Because of the 
holes in his train- 
ing, Bruce Lee was 
forcedto invent his 
own art of Jeet 
Kune Do by pull- 
ing from diverse 
disciplines to cre- 
Wy ate a signature 











Wing Chun is an especially good 
martial art for women because of this 
emphasis on not fighting force with 
force. Sifu Sawyer constantly exhorts 
the males in the class to take a lesson 
from the females and relax more dur- 
ing exercises. A Wing Chun fighter 
should “relax and explode” accord- 
ing to Sifu Sawyer. 

Wing Chun is a powerful combat 
art because of the tumultuous period 
of China’s history in which it was 
born. The Ching Dynasty period of 
250 years ago was one were the pri- 
mary cultural group of China, the 
Hons, were ruled bya minority group 
named the Manchus. Because the 
Shaolin Buddhist temples were some 
of the few bastions of Hon cultural 
that the Manchus didn’t regulate, they 
became a place for the revolutionar- 
ies of the time. 

The dissidents in 
the Shaolin Shil Lim 
temple brought to- 
gether the grand- 
masters of five dif- 
ferent Kung Fu 
disciplines to design 
an effective combat 
art that could be 
learned faster than 
traditional Kung Fu, 
which could take 15 
to 20 years to mas- 
ter. The result, Wing 
Chun, could be mas- 
tered in five to seven 
years. 

The Shil Lim 
Temple was de- 
stroyed by Manchus 
before the system of 
Wing Chun couldbe 
completed. The sys- 
tem was further de- 
veloped by the nun 
Ng Mui, who es- 
caped the destruc- 
tion. Theartof Wing 
Chun was then 





; . "SHANA DOREMAN/NEWS-LETTER 
Students practice a blocking move. Kung Fu can actually take 15 years to master. 


martial art. 

Like most mar- 
tial arts, Wing 
Chun hasa philosophy behind it. The 
philosophy of Wing Chun encom- 
passes several ideas, one of the most 
important of which is “one who ex- 
cels in fighting is never aroused in 
anger” according to William 
Cheung’s website at http:// 
www.cheungswingchun.com. Wing 
Chun, like many fighting arts, is not 
just about martial power, but also 
about refining mental attributes 
such as concentration and commit- 
ment. 

The benefits of Wing Chun to its 
practitioners are manifold. Kung Fu 
is an excellent workout, improves 
concentration and increases confi- 
dence. 

Anyone interested in joining the 


JHU Kung Fu Club should email 


Charles Huang at westside@jhu.edu. 
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Senior Charles Huang instructs a Kung Fustudent. 




















Name: Daniel John Macneil 

Sign: Libra 

Year: Junior 

Major: Materials Science and Engi- 
neering 

Dan recieved a whopping 12 
nominations this week for his ex- 
treme hotness, though they all came 
from members of the varsity Cross- 
Country team, in which Dan partici- 
pates. We guess they just really liked 
him, 

Hailing from remote Geneva, NY, 
Dan’s “laidback” and “well-rounded” 
attitudeis reflected in his favorite cloth- 
ing, the always reliable khaki shorts. 

When it comes to the perfect date, 
let Dan take care of the details because 
he’s got it all worked out. “The basics 
are the best,” he says. “A romantic, 
candle-lit dinner and along walk ona 
clear autumn night. Or perhapsa pic- 
nicanda drive inthe county.” Drivein 
the country? It might sound old-fash- 
ioned to you but Danis not the type to 
let things get boring. 





What goes through your mind everytime you look in th 
you know it, doesn’t mean everybody else does. E-mai 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


Dan has quite the unique taste in 
music, his band of choice being the 
overlooked “Spoon” while he’s also a 
fan of Spike Lee’s He Got Game. 

When trying to make conversa- 
tionwitha potential mate, Dan brings 
up the typical topics. “[I] strike up a 
conversation about the weather, the 
last problem set, or their bra size.” 
Not that size would matter, since Dan 
mostly looks for “athleticism and 
some morality” in his women. 

Dans sums up his take on relation- 
ships by saying that they “are only as 
strong as the least interested mem- 
ber.” So use whatever means 
neccesary to make sure you keep Dan 
interested, and all will be well. 








Name: Deva Roberts 
Sign: Sagittarius 
Year: Freshman 
Major: IR or Writing Sems 
Deva is one of the many fine fresh- 
men walking around campus these 


e mirror? Damn, I’m hot. But just because 
|: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 





days, though there is more to this 
New Yorker than just looks. 

“Assertive, out-going, and emo- 
tional,” Devaisa fun-loving girl who 
just can’t resist Tom Cruise as a 
fighter pilot in Top Gun. Hey Deva, 
we know how to fire rockets, too, 

Deva has had some awesome 
dates in her time, including the time 
she went to a fair with her boyfriend 
and they kissed on top of the ferris 
wheel. We knew it stopped up there 
for a reason. 

Whatkind of guy is Deva looking 
for? “I tend to like sweet-talkers, 
sweet boys in general, smart, funny, 
not boring.” If you’ve been selected 
by her, you'll know in no time atall, 
To tell someone she likes them she 
“gives them lots of hugs and I tell 
them, obviously!” 

There’s a lot of mystery to Deva, 
though. She refused to tell us the cra- 
ziest thing she’s ever done, saying its 
“inappropiate,” which left us dying to 
find out. Also, apparently she has 
secret fetishes, buttells us “Youshould 
NOTknowaboutthem.” Whoa, we’re 
just getting interested now. 

Deva’s hobbies include drawing, 
painting, tennis, writing, dancing, 
and — deep breath — singing. She 
hasn’t hit Broadway yet, but she’s 
well on her way. She has even been 
compared by her friends to cartoon 
news anchor April O'Neil of the 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles. 
C’mon guys, you know the one she’s 
talking about. 

Lastly, her most embarrasing mo- 
ment occured right here in Baltimore, 
“falling down the steps my first night 
out here at Hopkins.” Well, you may 
have fallen already, but we're just be- 
ginning to fall for you! 








Know your beer: it’s not just Beast 


BY ANNA LEIST 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


_ includes varieties such as 


So maybe you’ve decided that beer 
is disgusting now that you've experi- 
enced the watery concoctions served 
at fraternity parties. Or perhaps, 
you've discovered the miraculous 
benefits of those cheap drinks once 
you've downed a large number of the 
cans. Either way, many of us have 
come to think of beer synonymously 
with that cheap bitter, watery drink 
served in dirty basements. 

If you relate to this, guess what, 
you're missing out on a lot! One of 
the most ancient edible human con- 
coctions, beer hasarich history which 
has contributed to its many forms 
today. There are indeed numerous 
kinds of beer with different flavors to 
suit any discriminating taste. 

The Fosters Beer webpage 
(www. fosters.com.au) is a helpful re- 
source in learning about beer, con- 
taining useful information on beer 
types. It explains that all beer can be 
divided into two groups: lagers and 
ales. Ales are brewed at higher tem- 
peratures for shorter periods with 


top-fermenting yeasts. 
This kind of beer, which 


porters, pale ales, and ~ 
stouts, tends to contain a 
higher alcohol content. 
They also tend to be more 
flavorful. 

The Foster’s website 
explains that lagers, on 
the other hand, are fer- 
mented for longer peri- 
ods at cooler tempera- 
tures, which lets the malt 
and hopsadd more flavor 
to the brew. These require 
a bottom-fermenting 
yeast. 

“Lager tends to be 
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paler, drier, and less alco- 
holic than ales,” explains 
the Foster’s brewery. 

American beers tend 
to be Pilsners, which are a kind of 
lager. It is often said that American 
beers, for the most part, tend to be 
weaker versions of their European 
counterparts. 

Lagers and ales are the two techni- 
cal terms for beer; however, we con- 
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i the second half of your menstrual cycle. 
If an egg is not released from the ovaries during your 
cycle, it cannot become fertilized by sperm and resuit in prema DEPO-PROVERA 
es in the lining of your uterus that make it less likely 
ERA traceptive Shrek a! f ae a 
efficac) f DEPO-PROVERA Contraceptive Injection depends on following the 
Fee eed Cees ete exactly (see “How often 0 | get my shot of DEPO-PROVERA 
To make sure roe are not be Dead when 
~ VE Contraceptive Injection, your first injection rust be given 
oe ee cae a normal vse period ONLY within the first 5 days after childbirth if not 
breast-feeding, and, if exclusively breast-feeding, ONLY at the sixth week after childbirth. It is a 
long-term injectable contraceptive when administered at 3-month (13-weel 
ERA Contraceptive injection is over 99% effective, making it one of t 
Tris means that the average annual pregnancy rate is less than 
PROVERA. The effectiveness of most contraceptive 
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injection for its effect to wear off. Based 

for wornen who stop using DEPO-PROVERA in order to become : 
about half of those who become pregnant will do so in about |O months after their last injection; 
about two thirds of those who become pregnant will do so in about_12 months; 
those who become pregnant tS 50 in Leroe brs dig fe and eee of Ys aie become 
% f women who got pregnant while using different kinds of _ pregnant will do so in about months after their last injection, length of tine you use 
Se eee eee ee ge tial the one aed ke of pregnancy tthe rate expected ERO. PROVERA has no effect on how oh Lay ey to become 
i be =f What are the risks of using DEPO-! Contrac 
L irregular. Menstrual Bleecin, 

The side effect 


DEPO-PROVERA, you might have one or more of the follow 
unpredictable bleeding or spotting, an increase or decrease in menstrual bleedi 


* if you have or have had blood clots (phlebitis) in your legs 

* if you have problems with your liver or liver disease 

* if you are allergic to DEPO-PROVERA (medroxyprogesterone acetate or any of its other 

What other things should | consider before using DEPO-PROVERA 

Contraceptive Injection? ‘ a ; 

You will have a physical examination before your doctor prescribes IDEPO-PROVERA. It is 

important to tell your health-care provider if you have any of the following: 

+ 4 family history of breast cancer i 

* an abnormal mammogram (breast x-ray), fibrocystic breast disease, breast nodules or lumps, or 
bleeding from your nipples 

+ kidney disease 

* irregular or scanty menstrual penods 

+ high blood pressure 

* migraine headaches 


* epilepsy (convulsions or seizures) 
* diabetes or a family history of diabetes 
* a history of depression 


Because DEPO-PROVERA is a long-acting birth control method. it takes some time after your last 
on the results from a large study done in the United States, 
nant, tt is expected 


int after you stop using it 
@ Injection? 

Gorter most frequently by women who use DEPO-PROVERA for 
tion is a change in their normal menstrual cycle. During the first year of using 


ch S: 
sor no 


6.Other Risks 


Women who use hormone-based contraceptives may have gn increased risk of blood clots or 

stroke, Also, if a contraceptive method fails, there is a possibility that the fertilized egg will begin 

to develop outside of the uterus (ectopic pregnancy). While these everts are rare, you should 

tell your health-care provider if you have any of the problems listed in the next section. 

What symptoms Hide signal problems while using DEPO-PROVERA 
n 


Contraceptive Injectio' 
of IMDEPO-PROVERA: 


* sharp chest pain, coughing up of blood, or sudden shortness of breath (indicating a possible clot 


in the lun, 


* unusually heavy vaginal bleeding 


* severe pain or tenderness in the lower abdominal area 
Witmoibe: pus, or bleeding at the injection site 
e possible side effects of DEPO-PROVERA Contraceptive Injection? 


You may experience a elk ain while you are using DEPO-PROVERA. About two thirds of 

-PROVERA in clinical trials reported a weight gain of about 5 pounds 
during the first year of use. You may continue to gain weight after the first year. Women in one 
large study who used DEPO-PROVERA for 2 yous anes an average total of 8.1 pounds over 
those 2 years, or ey gece 4 pounds per year, Wo t 
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Cail your health-care provider immediately if any of these problems occur following an injection 


* sudden severe headache or vomiting, dizziness or fainting. problems with your eyesight or 
speech, weakness, or numbness in anarm or leg (indicating a possible stroke) 
* severe pain or swelling in the calf (indicating a possible clot in the leg) 


) A yieeden over those 4 years, or approximately 3.5 pounds per year, Women 
who continued for 6 years gained an average total of 16.5 pounds over those 6 years, or 
What if | want to become pregnant after using DEPO-PROVERA Contraceptive syconaey 27 pounds per year: 


in a clinical study of over 3,900 women who used DEPO-PROVERA for up to 7 years, some 
women reported the following effects that may or may not have been related to their use of 
DEPO-PROVERA: Irregular menstrual bleeding, amenorrhea, headache, nervousness, abdominal 
cramps, dizziness, weakness or fatigue. décreased sexual desire. le cramps, nausea, vaginal 
@ or irritation, breast swelling and tenderness, bloating, aware 

backache, depression, insomnia, acne, pelvic pain, no hair growth or excessive hair loss, rash, hot 
flashes, and joint pain, Other problems were reported by very few of the women in the clinical 
i These include convulsions, jaundice, urinary tract 
ic reactions, fainting, paralysis, osteoporosis, lack of return to fertility, deep vein 
thrombosis, pulmonary embolus, breast cancer, or cervical cancer, If these or any other problems 
occur during your use of DEPO-PROVERA, discuss them with your health-care provider, 
Should an Ropone be followed during use of DE 


men who continued for 4 years gained an 


ig of the hands or feet, 


~PROVERA 





at all. Unusually heavy or continuous bleeding, however, is not a usual effect of LDEPO-PROVERA: oes the time you are using L2EPO-PROVERA for contraception, you may skip a period, or your 
Method ypical and if this happens, you should see your health-care provider nght away. With continued use of periods may stop cornpletely. If you have been receiving your DEPO-PROVERA injections 
02 DEPO-PROVERA, bleeding usually decreases, and’ many women stop having periods completely. regularly every 3 months (13 tered then you are probably not pregnant. However, if you think 
DERO-PROVERA > In clinical studies of DEPO-PROVERA, 55% of the women studied reported no menstrual that you may be prema ses your health-care provider: 
aris (Norplant, ie bleeding (amenorrhea) after | year of use, and 68% of the women studied reported no menstrual — 2.Laborotory Test Interactions 
Fernale sterilization 04 bleeding after 2 years of use. The reason that your periods stop is because DEPO-PROVERA If ved are scheduled for any laboratory tests, tell your health-care provider that you are Using 
sori O15 Causes a resting state in your ovaries. When your ovaries do not release an egg monthly the DEPO-PROVERA for contraception, Certain blood tests are affected by hormones such as 
ee 3 regular monthly growth of the lining of your uterus does not occur and, therefore, the bleeding DEPO-PROVERA, 
SO ATOTRCOSADS LEW) "d that comes with your normal menstruation does not take place, When you stop using ace Interactions. + i x: 
Comtaned ; DEPO-PROVERA your menstrual period will usually, in time, return to its normal cycle. dren (amino; luterthirnide is zen anticancer drug that may significantly decrease the 
Progestogen only __._-—s—sZ Bone Mineral Changes ; i , effectiveness of O EPO-PROVERA, @ two drugs are given during the same time. 
F 3 Use of DEPO-PROVERA may be associated with a decrease in the amount of mineral stored in 4.Nursinyy Mothers : a4 ; 
bones. This could increase your risk of developing bone fractures. The rate of bone mineral Althou DEPO-PROVERA can be passed to the nursing infant, in the breast milk, no harmful 
po sgh loss is greatest in the early years of DEPO-PROVERA use, but after that, it begins to resemble the effects have been found in these children, DEPO-PROVERA does not Prevent the breasts from 
copper T 3804. = normal rate of age-related bone mineral loss. posi milk, $0 it can be used nursing roatners, lowever, to minimize the amount of 
Condom (withcan spormicuse) ae ie SEES 12 3.Cancer IEPO-PROVERA that is passed to the infant in th i first weeks after birth, you should wait until 
Craphragm (veth spernmcite, (EQN Ce Se 1@ Studies of women who have used different forms of contraception found that women wha used 6 weeks after childbirth before you start usi OeBAA Core for contraception, 
Conc (iw par are 1B DEPO-PROVERA for contraception had no increased overall risk of ah eet cancer of the How often dol my shot of DEPO- , RA Contraceptive Injection? 
a ca breast, ovary, uterus, cervix, or liver, Hoyvaver, women under 35 years of a: first exposure The racornmended dose of DEPO-PROVERA is 5) Oe every 3 months (13 weeks) given in a 
eae Petts PP 2 to DEPO-PROVERA was within the previous 4 to 5 years may have a ap increased risk of ame intramuscular injection jn the buttock or Upper arm, To make sure that re are not pregnant 
Period abstinence 29 developing breast cancer similar to that seen with oral Contraceptives. You should discuss this with at e time of the pedals de essential x hat i a injection be aren of ity ‘urn ee toe 
permicide alone a a eee 21 your health-care provider lays of a no trual | Hused ; ¥ Of a child, the first injection of 
Yaginal Sponge : DEPO-PROVERA MUST be given within 5 days after childbirth if you are not breast- ing or 
Before childbirth 18 Let PROVERA is such an effective contraceptive method, the risk of accidental 6 weeks after childbirth if you are exclusively breast-feeding, If you wait longer than 3 rr oar 
spa regnancy for women who get their shots regularly (every 3 months [13 weeks}) is very low. (13 weeks) between injections, or longer than 6 weeks after delivery, your health-care ider 
sa Sa eaees co Witte there have been reports of an incre: pisk.of low birth weight and neonatal infant death should determing that you are not prognant before giving you your injection of DEPO-PROVERA, 
ae Lal LL aee -RTTR TE ae ES oe or other health problems in infants conceived close to the time of injection, sich presences ore Re . , 
Source: Trussell et al. Obstet Gyrecil. |990;76558-567, uncommon. if you think you may have become pregnant while using DE! ERA for only CB-7-S 
*From Norplant” package insert. pbdacaytpabs see your health-care provider as soon as possible, 
Not ail acer hie tas. ore PAE. You pacer aye la DEPO-PROVERA if you have Somme, women using Pe ere aie CONG Magen hoe reported by ytndie 408 sere 
follwing conditions: threatening allergic reactions known as anaphy/| iene? react ' 
2 a thie you might be pregnant : eal ned include the spa onset of hives or swelling and itching of the skin, breathing Alea ene Bh rear any 
+ if you have any vagnal bleeding without a known reason difficulties, and a drop in blood pressure. ‘ Kalamazo 








: LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
More than just the drink in the keg at frat 
parties, liquid bread has a rich history. 


stantly are confronted witha plethora 
of beer terms in advertisements that 
argue to make a better beer. What do 
all these mean? Well, some of the 
terms actually do differentiate differ- 
ent kinds of beer, while others are 
simply empty terms to sell beer. 

First, what’s the difference between 
a light beer and a regular beer? Both 
are probably Pilsners. However, the 
light beer has fewer calories, and prob- 
ably slightly less alcoholic content as 
well. In his book From Beer to Eter- 
nity, Will Anderson states that an 
ounce of light beer has eight calories, 
while the same amount of regular beer 
has thirteen (as cited by 
taproom.com). The taste is arguably 
different as well. 

_ Also what’s the story behind malt 
liquors? The website taproom.com 
explains that drinks containing over 
a certain alcoholic content are given 
this label. However, the specified con- 
tent varies by state. So in actuality, 
some drinks are given this label by 
producers even though they might 
not be malt liquor. 

Taproom.com also explains the 
meaning of ice beer. Technically, ice 
beer is that which is frozen after fer- 
thentation, and later strained of wa- 
ter content which has frozen into ice 
crystals. This leaves the beer with a 
much higher alcoholiccontent. How- 
ever, the website points out that ice 


- beer is more of an advertising shtick 


than anything else, 

“This is another ploy by mega- 
breweries to convince people that 
their beer is something different or 
better than everyone else’s. Ice beers 
are basically another style of light 
American lagers,” says the site. 

_ So there’s a basic rundown of the 
different kinds ofbeer. None are nec- 
essarily better than the others-they’re 
all very different though, and some 
will suit certain tastes better than oth- 
ers. So you might want to give them 
all a fair try before saying next time 


. that all beer is disgusting. If you still 


feel that way, you can always move on 
toliquor, bri 
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Talented freshmen take stage 


lalways thought it would be fun to 
be an actor-type. I know a few per- 
sonally and they tend to be pretty 
zany people. Read the cast bios in a 
Barnstormers’ program sometime; 
there’s no denying that the actorsand 
production staff got more than their 
fair share of creativity. 

The Freshmen One Acts this week- 
end proved that Hopkins’ newbunch 
of “actor-types” have not only cre- 
ativity, but also quite a bit of talent. 

An annual JHU Barnstormers’ 
production, the Freshmen One Acts 
feature — surprise! — Hopkins 
freshmen in oneact plays. The theme 
of the evening was “Comedy To- 
night!” which became eminently clear 
from the minute junior co-produc- 
ers Neil Bardhanand Brad Fuller pre- 
sented their own version of the no cell 
phones/no smoking pitch. 

On stage at the Arellano Theater, 
17 freshmen made their college act- 
ing debuts ina series of five short, and 
often hilarious, comedies. 

The show actually opened on its 
weakest note with Captive Audience, 
by David Ives. Sophomore Elissa 
Weissman directed this goofy com- 
edy about a television with a mind of 
its own. I think this one-act’s weak- 
ness came primarily from the choice 
of play. The script was terrible, leav- 
ing very little for the actors to work 
with beyond their own unabashed 


willingness to act strangely. 

Rob (Matt Brinker) and Laura 
(Erin Simpson) arean average couple 
with a not-so-average television. On 
screen, actors Paul Furlongand Alexis 
Jani switch manically between pro- 
grams, sometimes the news, some- 
times commercials, sometimes hor- 
ror and sometimes MTV-style booty 
shakin’. Things get strange when 
Laura realizes that the programs are 


COURTNEYRICE 
STATE OF THE ARTS 


automatically adjusting to ensure that 
she’ll want to “stay tuned.” 

Brinker and Simpson delivered 
rather flat performances, but I blame 
thatlargely on the script. Furlongand 
Jani were considerably more enter- 
taining as the TV duo, though they 
gave me the impression of improv 
sketch comedy more than polished 
stage performance. | think that, given 
a better script, Furlong especially 
could be quite talented. 

Mercifully, the first play was short 
and soon segued into the evening’s 
second production, Hidden In This 
Picture. If{hadany doubts then about 
wanting to stay pastintermission, they 


were quickly abandoned no more 
than two minutes into the play. A 
great script, stellar directing and im- 
pressive acting came together to make 
an extremely entertaining show. 

Written by Aaron Sorkin of West 
Wing fame, Hidden In This Picture 
features some of the same clever wit 
and intellectual banter you can catch 
on Wednesday nights on NBC. Rob- 
ert (Ted Esborn) isa director filming 
the final shot for his first movie, writ- 
ten by his friend Julie (Leigh Anne 
Lieberman). His producer, Amy 
(Emily Ethridge), hounds him about 
being over-budget and behind sched- 
ule; this shoot will have to work per- 
fectly on the first try. Robert assures 
her everything is under control, and 
so, of course, it isn’t. 

I attribute a lot of the success of 
this play to sophomore directors 
Robin Ganek and Leah Miller. You 
could see the fruits of their labor in 
the non-verbal acting; while nearly 
alltheactors delivered their lines well, 
these four performers also expressed 
themselves well viabodylanguageand 
facial expressions. It was obvious that 
they had been thoroughly rehearsed 
down to the smallest detail. Esborn 
and Lieberman delivered flawless per- 
formances; Esborn in particular dis- 
appeared into his character. Though 
he had a smaller role asa slow filming 
assistant, Noah Stanzione made the 
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Freshmen Alexis Jani and Paul Furlong make some must-see 3-D TV in the one-act play Captive Audience. 


most of every second he had on stage 
and was unquestionably the funniest 
of the four actors. 

After a brief intermission, Matt 
Bassett, Jess Brandt and Ken Levin 
took the stage for Variations on the 
Death of Trotsky, by David Ives. I’m 
pleased to report that Variations was 
considerably better than Captive Au- 
dience, despite retaining Ives’ quirky 


sensibilities. 

Directed by sophomores Kim 
Andrews and Lauren Saks, this play 
brings everybody’s favorite Russian 
to life, and then kills him over and 
over again. It opens with Trotsky 
(Bassett) sitting at his desk with a 
mountain climber’s ax smashed (not 
buried) into his head. His wife 
(Brandt) has discovered a futuristic 


encyclopedia that says he will die to- 
day from the ax wound he sustained 
the day before. The culprit? Not 
Franck Johnson (Trotsky’s real killer) 
but rather his Spanish Communist 
gardener, Ramon (Levin). Ives takes 
the audience through several poten- 
tial last moments of Trotsky’s life. 
Kudos to Bassett for retaining his 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B8 





Midiron Blast Shaft performs its final show 


BY JASON SHAHINFAR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Midiron Blast Shaft has the stage 
presence of an angry rhino, abrasive 
guitar riffs and the shortest cut-off 
jeans ever. They are one of the most 
intenseand entertaining bandsto grace 
the Ottobar stage. Every timeI seethem 


» on the upcoming schedule, I have to 
» make time to catch the show. Sadly, on 


, 
i 


+ Oct. 19, the foursomethrewin the towel 


# and gave their last performance ever. 


r 


Jeff Brahony (lead vocals, guitar), 


’ Andrew Gray (vocals, guitar), Jesse 
-McIntyre (bass) and Phil Schorn 
» (drums) make up the Philly-based 


*. band. While thankingall the hardcore 
_ fans who have come out to support 


them through their five-year spanand 
who were there at the show, Andrew 


. assured everyone that the four mem- 


, 


bers would not stop making music. 





All in side projects of their own, we 
haven’theard the last from these boys. 

I first heard of Midiron Blast Shaft 
when I saw them at Anti-Fest at the 
old Ottobar in the summer of 2001. 
There were many bands there that 
day, and most of them just seemed to 
run together for me; I couldn’t keep 
track of who was who after a while. A 
friend of mine was excited to see a 
certain band from Philadelphia, butI 
didn’t remember the name. Ofcourse 
it was Midiron Blast Shaft. 

I randomly walked back into the 
Ottobar during their set and was 
blownawaybytheirintensity. I would 
like to try and tell you in words what 
itis like listening to their music, butit 
is virtually impossible. As the descrip- 
tion says at Reptilian Records, 
“They re aboutas easy to pin down as 
a flying hornet — and about as spas- 
tic as an enraged hive.” 


One could say their influences 
range from Minor Threat to AC/DC, 
but when hearing them live you find 
new and interesting nuances that re- 
mind you of bands like Born Against 
or Mule. Okay, so I guess you could 
put them under the huge category of 
punk rock, but they are many steps 
above your average punk band. 

There are your usual screaming 
and inaudible lyrics, buttheyarecom- 
bined with intricate guitar work, dy- 
namic shifts and crazy changes in time 
signatures. You'll be getting into a 
song when suddenly there is a one 
second pause of complete silence and 
then they slam down on a new time, 
building back up to the first part of 
the song. And with two guitars, An- 
drew and Jeff build off each other like 
layers in a sweet punk rock cake. 

So I guess you could link them 
back to the AmRep scene, label them 


Air Dance glides into Towson 


BY VICKI NELSON 
Tue JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Take a moment to imagine the 


expression and grace of modern 
dance. Combine with this the 
- athleticism and precision of gymnas- 
tics. Add to this the thrill of big top 

circus performance and aerial acro- 
- batics. This fusion of diverse perform- 
ing arts may bring you close to envi- 


_. sioning the manifestation that isaerial 
_ dance: a relatively new dance form 
_eperformed with various apparatus 


suspended from above the stage. 
. Baltimore’s only aerial dance com- 
_ pany, Air Dance Bernasconi, dazzled 
-audiences with their show, “Flight 
_ Patterns,” Oct. 18 to 20 at Towson. 
Jayne Bernasconi, Air Dance 
Bernasconi’s choreographer and ar- 


“ tistic director, is one of the six skilled 


‘performers in the troupe. Susan 


« Mann, Associate Professor of Dance 


-at Towson University, Andrea 
_ Chastant, Therese Keegan, Michael 
‘Rooks and Sharon Witting Join 
Bernasconi in performance. 

. The show provided a showcase of 
the many apparatus on which the 
dancers are trained to perform. 
Bernasconi premieredherpiece, FF 

-panding Circumstances, 1m 

' the Sees are attached by har- 

_ ness to bungee. The artists seemed to 


flyeffortlessly above thestagein quick 


motions and large graceful swoops. 
Bernasconi also choreographed 


and performed a solo, “Stream,” in 


i interacts with a piece of 
which she lrded 30 feetover thestage 


; a draped to the floor. Bernasconi 


_demonstrated her notable athletic 


4 ability by climbing from the stage to 


- intertwine with the cloth 10 to 15 feet 


movements to the 
$ g the audience with 
false sense of ease in the perfor- 





mance. 

Among other pieces, the showalso 
included “Spacecraft,” performed by 
all six members. In this piece, the 
performers interacted with large 
metal hoops that were in a continual 
trajectory over the stage. The dancers 
climbed in, around and between the 
suspended rings while still interact- 
ing with the dancers that were on stage 
during that portion of the piece. They 
completed amazing feats of contor- 
tion and athleticism performing 
dance “steps” that cannot be de- 
scribed in the terminology ofthe con- 


ventional dance world. Aerial dance 
in its short existence has developed 
its own much-needed terminology, 
suchas “catchers hang” and “lionina 
tree,” to describe the unique maneu- 
vers. 

Air Dance Bernasconi will provide 
anyone with a night of unique and 
dazzling dance experience. The show 
has an unusual, exciting quality simi- 
lar to that of many Cirque de Soleil 
performances. For information of 
upcoming performances, classes or 
the company, visit their Web site at 
http://www.airdancebernasconi.org. 














COURTESY OF AIR DANCE 


These whirling dirvishes hover above the stage at Towson University. 


w 





with the emo-core groups and make 
comparisons to math rock, but 
Midiron Blast Shaft is really all on 
their own. The short shorts (which 
Jeff decided to do away with this time 
and perform in his underwear), the 
crazy hair (Ionly later found outall of 
them wore wigs), the homoerotic use 
ofa guitar between Andrews legs - all 
of these details make their shows fan- 
tastic. And their last show was even 
better than that. 

There are some fans of the band 
who wouldn’t miss a show for any- 
thing, but for some reason the group 
never really took off the way some 
local bands have. This was their last 
showever, butthey were the first band 
of the night and the crowd was pretty 
weak. Everyone there was very into the 
music and the band, but how much 
better could it have been with a packed 
house? But they did getan encore. How 
many openers ever get an encore? 

After the show, while they were 
cleaning up, I went up to each and 
told them how much they kicked 


ass and how I was 
only there for them, 
etc. While in the 
bathroom, I saw Jeff 
getting his pants 
back on. I told him I 
was kinda bummed 
that it was ending, 
but it was a good run 
while it lasted. He 
agreed, “Yeah, that’s 
kinda the way I feel.” 

So, I guess that’s it. 
NomoreBlastShaftfor 
me or anyone. If you 
missed it, the boat’s 
gone, man. Listening 
to their CDs is nothing 
like seeing them live, 
butifyouwantto check 
it out, go to Reptilian 
Records on Broadway. 
Their latest album is 
Midiron Blast Shaft 
Starts Fires in Your 
Pants. And,believeme, 
they do. 


COURTESY OF BRUCE WILLEN 


Midiron stages their last show at the Ottobar. 





Glenn Blake reads “Marsh” at JHU 


BY KIM ANDREWS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 

“If you continue to write poetry, 
you're going to hurt someone.” An 
editor once said this, a veiled piece of 
advice, to Glenn Blake. Blake, in turn, 
took the comment to heart and tried 
his hand at short fiction. His first col- 
lected effort, Drowned Moon, haswon 
him some rave reviews among harsh 


critics and has established himself as . 


a force to be reckoned with in the 
world of short fiction. 

Currently a professor of writing at 
Rice University, Blake has studied at 
both Rice and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (as a graduate student). Hon- 
ors include a special mention for the 
Pushcart Prize in 1997, as well as the 
PEN Southwest award for fiction. He 
has published stories in American 
Short Fiction, Southwestern Review, 
Grand St. and more. 

On Oct. 10, Blake stood in front of 
a room full of professors, graduate 
students and undergraduates to read 
“Marsh,” a story from his collection. 
Thestory centered around three main 
characters — Marshall, a young boy 
ofunmentionedage, his grandmother 
who houses him and Wick, his aging 
great uncle who lives in the house 
across the street. 

_ The minute he started talking, it 
was obvious that Blake had been a 
poet. He read in an artsy, some- 


| times painfully lilting voice, put- 


ting stress on the ends of each sen- 
tence such that dogs became 
melodramatic and front porches be- 
came monuments to melancholy. 
His stories, also in the poetic ten- 
dency, fixated; time stopped for a 
little while Blake contemplated the 
headstones in the yard where Marsh 
lives with his grandmother, the dogs 
that plague Wick. 

The story itself is about death and 
rebirth, the recognition and nostal- 
gia brought about by something as 
simple as one’s name. It does not fol- 


® 


low the typical timeline ofa story, but 
rather skips around — Wick dies 
within the first few pages of the story, 
yet most of the story is about Wick’s 
relationship with both little Marsh 
and Wick’s brother Marshall, whom 
Marsh very closely resembles (at least 
in Wick’s eyes). Marsh’s grandmother 
shows him the family cemetery, where 
all of his aunts and uncles and, as far 
as the listener could tell, parents, are 
buried. 

There she tries to explain death to 
him, aconcepthe cannotat first seem 
to wrap his brain around. In childish 
naivete, he steps on the gravestones, 
imagines ghosts as fireflies, and does 
not grasp the sense of permanency 
that his grandmother is trying to im- 
press upon him. Blake’s simple dia- 
logue (or perhaps it was just the way 
he was reading — rather, chanting — 
the phrases) gave a sense of black- 
and-whiteness, of unmarred inno- 
cence treading blithely along on top 
of the deceased. 

Wick, Marsh’s great-uncle, is the 
focal character of the story (never 
mind that he dies in the first part of 


‘the piece). Sprinkled within the tale 


are semi-humorous accounts of 
Marsh’s various antics: trying to get 
Wick’s prosthetic leg back from the 
dogs, trapping fireflies and bees in 
jars and wishing that the bees would 
glow but thankful that the fireflies 
didn’t “bite” like the bees did. In re- 
turning the leg to Wick, Marsh finally 
has to have a full-on conversation 
with Wick. Blake uses this moment of 
meeting to sweep up into a fit of nos- 
talgia, of stories about Wick’s leg and. 
of the gripping war story that accom- 
panied the loss of that limb. 

While Wick takes the reader back 
in time to the war (what war, exactly, 
1 will confess that I am not sure), 
Blake paints, through dialogue and 
Wick’s story, a colorful portrait of 
Marsh’s grandfather and an intensely 
sad but somehow not entirely gro- 
tesque picture of war — rivers the 
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color of blood, “there ain’t no doctor 
here,” the despair caused by unnec- 
essary death. Wick, in his old age 
(Blake describes him as “transpar- 
ent,” with “veins likeatreasuremap”), 
starts to blur the line between Marsh’s 
resemblance to Wick’s brother and 
Marsh actually being some strange 
reincarnation of the deceased 
Marshall. The last line of the story is 
simply “she misses you” — a beauti- 
ful, poetic ending toa story about the 
immense concept of what death actu- 
ally is, and the powerful memory that 
can come about with something as 
simple as a name. 

After all of the praise, however, 
one must say that Blake did in fact 
show a few of the tendencies that can 
explain why people with poetic ten- 
dencies don’t tend to write much in 
the way of short stories. While Blake 
has an apparent mastery over the 
English language, the story was some- 





what stagnant, and the way that the - 


continuum therein was not consis- 
tent made it difficult to listen to 
(Where are we again?). Of course, I 
may bea bit hypocritical, as this is the 
exact same problem that I tend to 
have with my own fiction. (Asa poet, 
I craft horrible fiction, I can’t escape 
it. I think I may exist solely to drive 
Prof. Davies up a wall.) But while 
Blake’s actual words are beautifully 
lyrical and he effectively captures a 
mood, he perhaps leaves the reader 
with a desire for a bit more, well, nar- 
rative order to things. 

Overall though, the story was a 
well-crafted one, and Blake is an 
extremely interesting man. It gives 
people like me a bit of hope; if one 
cannot make it asa poet — a profes- 
sion which, depressingly, barely 
seems to exist anymore — fiction 
and publication is possible, and it’s 


possible to become quite good at _ 


the art of fiction. And that’s always 
an uplifting thought to take away 
from some simp! 
tion reading. — 
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BY CHARLES DONEFER 


HE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


There are plenty of people out 
there (myself included on some 
days), for whom it’s all been done 
before, at least within the genre of 
rock music. Any “new” rock-and- 
roll is simply a reconfiguration of 
the old standards. The Mooney 
Suzuki certainly fit this description 
since they dress like the Hives and 
sound like “Suffragette City”-type 
Bowie played at double speed. 

That being said, their showat the 
9:30 Club in Washington on Sun- 





day was about as electrifying as de- 
rivative gets, which turns out to be 
pretty darn electrifying. 

First of all, chronologically at 
least, the Mooney Suzuki didn’t fall 
into the routine of getting awful 
opening acts so as to make them 
look better. The first band, 
Stellarstar, was a new-wavey band 
from New York City that sounded, 
as one fellow concert-goer said, 
“right out ofa John Hughes movie.” 

The second act were the Sahara 
Hotnights, a Sweedish all-girl punk 
quartet, who sounded like an ESL 
version of Elastica (that’s nota put- 





COURTESY OF GAMMON RECORDS 
Mooney Suzuki released their latest album, Electric Sweat, in April. 
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Mooney Suzuki are ona ‘Mission from God in D.C. 


Fresh from NYC, the Moonies rock the 9:30 Club with Stellarstar and Sahara Hotnights 


down, as far as I’m concerned). 

Finally, around midnight, the 
Mooney Suzuki came on. Lit by 
spotlight was a giant molded-plas- 
tic hand making the “number one” 
gesture. This was a continuing 
theme in the Mooney’s performance 
— the “number one” was supposed 
to supplant the index and pinky 
“rock on” gesture so familiar to- 
wards the front of rock concert 
crowds. Whenever the crowd up 
front strayed from the preferred 
hand gesture, lead singer Sammy 
James Jr. or lead guitarist Graham 
Tyler would display the “number 
one” to the crowd. 

Supplementing this was drum- 
mer Augie Wilson, who used the 
many guitar solos to goose-step 
around the stage and hold his index 
finger in the air like a North Korean 
soldier monitoring wind direction. 

As for the Mooney Suzuki’s mu- 
sic and act, it is overridingly posi- 
tive. Yes — positive. Positive, up- 
beat, life-affirming and all those 
things you hated about the Care 
Bears, yet somehow, believable. 

This is why I believe that the best 
comparison to any other musical 
act of the Mooney Suzuki would be 
to the Blues Brothers. Of course, 
Jake, Elwood and the Blues Broth- 
ers Band sound nothing like the 
Mooneys, but the attitude is nearly 
identical. Aside from the sunglasses 
in the dark thing, the attitude is the 
same. 

Watching James preach aboutsav- 
ingrockandrolland Tyler play guitar 
onJames’ shoulderashewalksaround 
in the crowd, one gets the impression 
that they believe (in a tongue-in- 


One Acts serve up lots of laughter 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B7 
accent for most of the show; his Trotsky 
was fun and quick-witted, especially 
for a guy with an ax in his skull. 

Brandt might have been a little 
more animated, though suppose her 
general apathy was supposed to be 
part of the humor. Levin, who pur- 
ports to be anewcomer to acting, did 
a decent job with a small role. 

The last two plays were both by 
Christopher Durang, and they both 
had an extremely annoying charac- 
ter. Because the characters bothered 
me so much, I hada hard time enjoy- 
ing these plays despite the talented 
actors and interesting plot lines. 

First up was a short piece for two 
actors, Funeral Parlor, directed by 
sophomores Katia MacNeill and Mike 
Sheehan. Here the annoying charac- 
ter was Marcus (Tim Harbage), a well- 
intentioned pest paying his condo- 
lences to the newly widowed Susan 
(Jenna Parkinson). Marcus shows up 


in a Hawaiian shirt, alternately crack- 
ing jokes and crying, much to the 
chagrin of poor Susan. By the end, 
though, Marcus has the emotionally- 
guarded woman keening for her lost 
love. 

Harbage, like Esborn, is an ex- 
tremely expressive actor, which 
served him wellas the farcical Marcus. 
Id like to see him in a more serious 
role in the future, where he could 
better hone and temper that expres- 
siveness. Parkinson seemed a little 
uncomfortable on the stage, but for 
the most part, her acting was good. 

Finishing up the evening was the 
second play by Durang, For Whom 
the Southern Belle Tolls, directed by 
senior Brandom Nielsen. The star of 
the show, and indeed of the evening, 
was Lee McClure, who played 
Lawrence, a Forrest Gump type, com- 
plete with the thick southern accent. 
His accent was consistent, as were his 
limp and perpetual spasms, but it was 


his eyes that really blew me away. 
They could speak volumes without 
him having to say a single word. 

Sweet Lawrence has becomeanui- 
sance to his rather self-involved 
mother, the southern belle Amanda 
(Angela Chen), andhis brother, Tom 
(Alex Smalig), who is charged with 
finding Lawrence a mate to get him 
offofhis mother’s hands. Tom brings 
home a girl from the factory, Ginny 
(Kateri Chambers), who ends up be- 
ing a less-than-perfect choice. 

Ginny is the annoying character in 
this play; she is going deaf from the 
noise in the factory, so she screams 
everything shesays. [mean SCREAMS. 
Arellano is a relatively small theater, 
and my ears hurt from the noise. It’s a 
wonder that Chambers had a voice 
after opening night! Smaligand Chen 
seemed a little weak and were diffi- 
cult to understand (too quiet or too 
fast), but it didn’t matter since 
McClure stole the show. 





Peter Pan flies at the Center Stage 


BY ZAINAB CHEEMA 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


“Second to the right, and straight 
on till morning.” 

We may have long forgotten the 
route, but that doesn’t mean we 
should completely trash the old in- 
vitation. Baltimore’s Center Stage 
presents a marvelous short cut to 
Neverland, getting us cynical and 
worldly wise adults as close to it as 
we can possibly hope for. Peter Pan, 
J.M. Barrie’s classic, springs to life 
in the Center Stage’s small, intimate 
theater, where it lights up for those 
who might have forgotten the joy of 
childhood and the bittersweet pangs 
of growing up. 

Obie Award winner Jefferson 
Mays plays Peter, drawing out the 
special combination of cheeky 
brashness, energy and childishness 
that’s given Peter an international 
following. The odd thing with Peter 
is that he’s half hero and half child; 
he swordfights a deliciously evil 
Captain Hook and murders a ship 
full of pirates, but he still has to be 
held at night by “mother” Wendy 
after a bad dream. 

The way May draws on this spe- 
cial vulnerability that many versions 
of Peter miss out on, shows the 
master touch of an actor who un- 
derstands this incredibly complex 
child at the heart of Barrie’s play. 
Watch how Peter disguises his hurt 
with an “I don’t care if you don’t 
care” attitude when Wendy decides 
they must leave for home. Or catch 
the raw panic in his voice when 
Wendy asks him to grow up with 
ber a 

The childish chemistry between 
Peter and Wendy is carried off well, 
too. Kelly Hutchinson’s Wendy may 
have too strident and heavy a voice— 


ag 


Pe-Heter, WH-at am I to YHou? — 
but she pulls off the character of the 
little girl who plays mother better than 
most women manage to be one. 

From the charming thimble epi- 
sode when she and Peter first meet, to 
the play’s turning point when sheasks 
him what she means to him — and 
gets the answer all women absolutely 
love to hear from the guy they like: “A 
loving son”—Hutchinson givesusthe 
girl who wants to be so much more 
than a mother to the ultimate com- 
mitment-shy guy. 

Wardrobe is always important, 
especially when an adaptationlike this 
one uses it to make a statement: you 
don’t see, for starters, the a la Disney 
Peter Pan outfit, with its leafy green 
tunic, green tights and feathered cap. 
Instead, we get a very modern look- 
ing Peter flying around — yes, flying 
— in khaki shorts, shirt and a cargo 
vest, with a shock of blue hair: the 
perfect touch of adolescent rebellion 
to the boy who won’t grow up. 

Inasmaill theater, where the audi- 
ence is brought up close to stage, the 
action has a rougher, more immedi- 
ate feel, different from the smooth, 
packaged reality you get in the mov- 
ies and big-budget plays. There’s no 
invisible wizard here, melting one set 
into another — you can see the sweat 
it costs the actors to adjust the sets 
with different acts. 

Center Stage, though, neatly gets 


around its limitations in size and 


mega-powered technology by using 
some generic props that do double 
duty in the different sets. Furniture 
from the Darlings’ nursery doubles 
as battlements on a pirate ship or 
whatever else you please. Lighting on 
single collapsible wall creates a nurs- 
ery window, a plank on a pirate ship, 
oreven the starry night sky where you 
could fly and “say funny things to the 
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we 


stars” if you could become a light- 
hearted child again. 

And special applause goes to the 
nifty wiring system that gives Peter, 
Wendy, her brothersand the lost boys 
the ability to defy gravity and every- 
thing else that’s boring and unfair in 
our grown-up world. 

The rougher feel actually sets off 
the acting really well, especially when 
a fine actor takes the stage. And how- 
ever you want to define “fine actor,” 
Sam Tsoutsouvas, who doublesas Mr. 
Darling and Captain Hook, fits the 
bill. 

Whether he’s playing a spoiled 
grown-up, who starts going to his of- 
fice in a dog kennel after his children 
fly away, or a vengeance-crazed pi- 
rate who desperately wants to be a 
celebrity and who’s bitterly resentful 
that “all the children want to play 
Peter Pan,” Tsoutsouvas captures the 
stage with his flair, panache and pure 
dramatic presence. 

The act that really steals the show, 
though, is the lost boy Tootles. One 
of the funniest touches on which this 
adaptation scores is casting the eld- 
erly — but endearingly puckish — 
Lawrence O’Dwyer as one of Pan’s 
brave young lads. Watching him 
prance around in his shorts, being 
more childish than the 10-year-old 
playing Michael, brings the house 
down. And he simply shines when 
the pirates capture the lost boys and 
Wendy. 

Plus, there’s a certain idealization 
of children that’s definitely not going 
to ring true; little girls are more likely 
to play at being high-kicking super- 
heroes, instead of proper little mam- 
mas keeping house. What does ring 
true, maybe more than ever, is the 
pangs of having to grow up and take 
our place in offices of our boring, sad 
old world. 


cheek) way, that if they rock hard 
enough, the orphanage will be saved. 
Of course, taken along with the all- 
black duds and the jumping on amps, 
they could be construed as a slightly- 
less-poppy Hives. Splitting hairs, if 
you ask me. 

This enthusiasm has a downside, 
however. You know that there is no 
orphanage to be saved and they 
won't speed away in an old police 
car. One just has to turn around to 
see the indie-types in the back and 
on the balcony, barely bringing 
themselves to nod their heads to the 
beat. No matter how much writhing 
and strutting take place on stage, 
some people just can’t bring them- 
selves to enjoy anything for its own 
sake. 

The music itself — they did get 
around to playing some — was su- 
perb. Despite the showboating, they 
have their licks down without a 
doubt. Their crystal-clear sound is 
a welcome juxtaposition to fellow 
scene members The Strokes. Most 
of the material was taken from 
People Get Ready, their full-length 
debut. Some songs from their most 
recent release, Electric Sweat, such 
as the title song and the single, “Ina 
Young Man’s Mind,” and “Oh Sweet 
Suzanna” were on the setlist. 

Quite to my surprise, the Mooney 
Suzuki played their version of Cole 
Porter’s “Don’t Fence Me In,” a song 
they recorded for a Nike commercial 
featuring New York Yankee Jason 
Giambi. The lyrics were changed 
somewhat: “From the Hudson to the 
Harlem River Drive” was not in the 
original version, according to my re- 
search. Then again, that’s fine, since 
we New Yorkers (both the band and 
myself hail from the five boroughs) 
have a myopic view of the world, as 
evidenced by the famous New Yorker 
cover featuring a New Yorker’s view 
ofthe worldas one severely truncated 
beyond the Hudson River. 

The braggadocio of the entire 
show was encapsulated by James as 
he strode back on stage for the en- 
core and said, “The Mooney Suzuki 
wouldn’tleave before the jobis done 
because we're from New York that — 
shit wouldn’t fly in New York.” 

Well said, Mr. James. 
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The Moonies display their intense concert skills at a record store. 


OUT AND ABOUT 


MARTIN MARKS 


| This Thursday at the Ottobar, the 
upstairs happy hour runs from 6-9 
p.m., with the live jazz of Il Culo. 
Downstairs, the Rock Bottom 
Stylings of Honky Slim, a garage-in- 
fluenced band (sorry, can’t be more 
specificthan that) willbe playing. Check 
http://www.theottobar.com for more 
info. 

This Saturday at the Recher, get 
ready for the phat blues stylings of 
tthe Kelly Bell Band. This perennial 
Hopkins favorite can be seen at the 
Phi Psi beach party, though now’s 
your chance to catch them without 
the vomit-strewn sand that has be- 
come their JHU trademark. They'll 
be playing with Jah Works, the eight 
piece who also hail 
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Boogiehawg. range - 
20, and the doors open at8 p.m. Check 
out http://www.rechertheatre.com for 





‘om p.m., and $15 
afterward. Check out http:// 
www.velvetnation.com for details. 





more information. 

On Sunday night at the Recher, 
Sleater-Kinney will be doing a show 
featuring music that has been de- 
scribed as reminiscent of PJ Harvey 
and Elastica. Sounds intriguing. On 
aside note, I got a recommendation 
for this show from a cousin as far 
away as Manchester, England, soI’m 
assuming it’s info worth passing 
along. Tickets are $12, and the doors 
openat7 p.m. Again, check out http:/ 
/www.rechertheatre.com for more in- 
formation. — 
Getting ready for the ghoulish 
Halloween extravaganzas happening 
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-LUNCH SPECIAL- 
served from 11:30 AM ~ 3:00 PM. Mon - Sat 

PROT Ao € V Lbt hts ascdescecsenescredasticnesdgcvennctaet aus wtuaerdted loeaeseatain tania $6.95 the 
Lightly battered shrimp and vegetables deep-fried and served with a special sauce a. 
BRET TRREVARS ©: (VL BR ic bone. succk corsets aathcci Uae ncsenasabdaan $6.95 if 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled beef and vegetables with chef's teriyaki sauce 4 
CHIECKEN TEREV ARE Fic Biieds ccacecercehsostetivecspsperasxesvsenl yen $6.95 i 
Stir-fried of pieces of grilled chicken breast and vegetables with a chef's teriyaki sauce “o 
GAL AOWN TERT VANE 55 solide ses yoo cie ks snadagcccdcntrlion tase sonneh Aivanierenieane $7.95 | 
Grilled salmon served with chef’s special teriyaki sauce le 
PORE KATO ks asi eis ok sacnsesls sds g0ekos axa Lan $7.95 8 
Deep-fried breaded pork cutlet served with tonkatsu sauce “ 
BUL GOK ..............6.5-5 Msi t0l is ris stad aap Meco ernreeree ened EAI OE ERE Sg 7 $6.95 fs 
Delicious marinated sliced beef Korean style te 
BBTIL: AT BU i. iv c-susy ccs als nie of eavveunatlennae Gaeta nee eae $8.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef short rib Korean style 

* Combination lunches are served with soup, salad, rice, and California roll* 
CHICKEN TERIYAKI NOODLES ................2:ccccccsseeeeeeees Vail hnawotlc « $5.95 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled chicken, vegetables, and soft noodles mixed in teriyaki sauce 
YAKI SOBA Pikes dane taxihs eeeeatenees eseeessenee es Subs chr nepenre ydcha seat Ceeeitens et $6.95 
Pan-fried noodles and vegetables mixed with Japanese sauce 
BIBIM BAP ................+ seeerteeeneeeseeeerenestheeneseasernesesaser arene Pim 0 St $5.95 
Various Korean vegetables, beef and fried egg over rice served with hot chili paste 
CHAP CHAE BAP. ...........-.:0ccceseeeeeeeeennnes jdecetsoenacen cinebin distin bidisaesigeten Ges 
Transparent vermicelli sautéed with vegetables and beef in special sauce serve with rice 
SUSHI REGULAR ............:::ccsceeeeeseneeeneenes eiN daiaine yaniln where ert? Seda! Fat $7.95 
4 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll 
SUSHI DELUAE ...rccrcsvsevevetayerverevessccese su cacepbondgubeehpista supose shadneion $8.95 
6 pieces of sushi and | tuna roll 
3 pieces of sushi and 6pieces of sashimi 
BRUTE K, COED a aac vans cco DW cas eesacevevesbuiseel iggebioueeticneie $6.95 
Any combination of TWO from California ,;Tuna, Cucumber Roll. 
VEGETARIAN ROLL COMBO............... overerasesssseseceveronpanenessasechesse, ., SOcOS 


Any combination of TWO from, cucumber, avocado, vegetable salad roll 
***Underlined Selections Can Be Changed To Vegetarian*** 
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Sushi e Teriyaki « Udon e Noodles 
And Kerean Dishes 


IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
*& %& *& 3 STAR RATING FROM BALTIMORE SUN = 
Daily Lunch Specials starting at $5.95 
Call 410-366-4115 or Fax 410-366-1334 for Carry-out 


11:30 -10:30PM 
3 :00- 9:30PM 
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BALTIMORE MD.21218 
___ ACROSS FROM HOPKINS 


LOCATED ON 
3 EAST 33®° STREET 
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ARIES: (MarcH 21-Aprit 19) 
Mid-terms got you worrying about 
your GPA? It’s notlike getting a B+ 
instead of a B will move you from 
assistant janitor to head janitor. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

May younotwake upin the middle of 
thenightto find yourroomate getting 
it on with Scott Donahoo of Foreign 
Motors Kia. 


GEMINI: (May 21- JUNE 20) 

Suck down all the beer you can, lest 
the bartender find out that not only 
are you under 21, you are also eating 
all of the pretzels. 

Cancer: (JUN: 21-JuLy 22) 

But... but... No! You have no ex- 
cuse for sleeping with your cousin. 
Llooked it ‘up in the facebook and I 
know you're not from Kentucky. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 
Studying your crush’s eating, sleep- 
ing and bathing habits may seem 
like a good way to “get to know” 
them, but they might not agree. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Beats have long since gone out of 
fashion. That means you, you grass- 


smoking, poetry-reciting turtle- 
neck-wearing freaks. 
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LIBRA: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Pumping gas may not seem like a profes- 
sion befitting a Johns Hopkins graduate, 
butifyoudon’thave skills the NSA wants, 
it’s the best you can do. 

Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Gas getting in the way of your social life? 
Maybe you should lay off of the burritos 
and carry around a box of matches or, 
failing that, gas masks, 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
In Canada, they use the metric system, 
have universal health care and virtually 
no crime. No wonder you hate Canadi- 
ans so much. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
The day you pick up a one-night stand in 
the basementofa frat house isthe day that 
I eat my own socks with a side of savory 
stuffing and gravy for dinner. 
AQuarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Washington insiders start their morning 
by reading The Hotline, CongressDaily 
AM and The Note. You start your day by 
figuring out who is lying next to you. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MaRcH 20) 
Suburbs can get boring very quickly. 
That’swhy youwentto collegehere, where 
you have such entertainment options as 
watching the crazies on the street. 
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Across 
1. device used to call people 
6. man who will be king 
11. silent setting your cell 
17. animal excited to do stuff 
19. leaves the building 
20. river in Egypt 
21. jealousy (with green) 
22. opinion piece about someone 
who died (abbr) 
24. domestic dog or cat is one 
26. - or debit? 
28. female sheep 
29. short version of hello 
30. comparison word 
31. device used to keep papers to- 
gether 
34. value used in linear algebra 
38. room where surgery is done 
39, precursors to cds 
41. opinion of oneself 
42. happens in the chest when 
blood can’t flow 
through the body 
45. hit again 
47. grabs 
48. put shopping items in this 
49. young woman’s title 
50. gets together 
54. - my warning (synonym with 
beware) 
56. prefix with allergenic or 
thermia 
57. horse little girls play with 
62. 365 days (abbr) 
63. continental union (abbr) 
64. duty, burden or responsibility 
65. pitch or sound 
67. smallest of the litter 
69. chooses 
72, Vietnamese holiday 
73. stomach muscles 
75, cable news station 
76. prefix with bytes or size 
77, animals like llamas 
79, takes to court 
80. tv horse’s name with Mr. 
81. allocates 
83. famous artist/mathematician 
who drew unrealistic 3D sketches 
86. actual; not fake 
88, Othello villain 
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90. Jackie’s 2nd husband 
91. rows really hard 

93. I smell a - 

94. ensemble or together 
96. furious at 

98. one in Spanish 

100. also or in addition to 
. AIM name (abbr) 
102. past tense of sit 

. Storage bin 

. French preposition 
106. one of the seven seas 
108. tells time on your wrist 
. permit 

112. desert plant 

. illness 

115. auspices or support 
117. famous alien 

118. football goal (abbr) 
119. popular coffee drinks 
120. Kurt Cobain’s band 
122. large European river 
123. sound of content 
124. decides on 


Down 


1. pen or - (1 word) 

2. it holds hair in place as well 
as being the title of a musical 

. stare at intensely 

. wants badly 

10 PM Thurs show on NBC 

. = or pencil (1 word) 

tie up 

. climbing plant 

. born (French) 

10. show off or a type of bird 

11. container 

12. cold as - (1 word) 

13. not good 

14. left’s opposite (abbr) 

15. Jewish frat 

16. half an African fly 

18, 24, 3", 4 Greek letters 

19. spend some time with 

23. alternative beverage 

25. old punishment w/feathers 

27. a thing or article 

28. before to a poet 

32. group or gang 

33. carefree syllable 
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by Alvin Chen | 





by Emily Nalven 
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ere 


35. geese or —der 

36. time due in (abbr) 

37. tire company 

38. popular sunglasses brand 
40. snake 

43. assists them (slangly) 

44. pallid or pasty 

46. short and — (1 word) 

48. contract or deed 

50. really tiny 

51, French study 

52. Acura car model 

53. place down 

55. nice outfit for a woman 
58. spot or place 

59. too many cooks spoil this 
60. single or lone 

61. tennis and volleyball have them 
66. JHU math prof: Baxter- 
68. Shakira song: - your clothes 
70. character 

71. add up 

74, tip of the ice- 

76. 1050 

78. wound reminder 

79. he partner 

81. ctrl - del (computer term) 
82. popular lunch food 

84. time periods 

85. Indian instrument 

87. auto group 

89. electricity company 

92. idiot 

95. Erie canal mule 

96. just - - (2 words) (a precaut 
ion) 

97. Spielberg alien 

98. sore or boil in the stomach 
99. very innocent 

101. be of advantage or service to 
103. non meat or dairy eater 
104. part of a fork (with a) 


106. let me get you ~ (abb 
word) Yous (eabr fonhis 


107.-Iwas saying 

109. leftovers from a fire 

110. place for grades 9-12 

111. popular denim bran Naa 
113, Homer’s favorite as 


114. direction 45 deg fy, 
115. limb on the body" =#8t 


116. Scandinavian airline corp 


Vv 
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Fresh from above, God the - 
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Band plays to B-more crowd 


|BY ANITA BHANSALI 
|THE JoHNs Hopkins NeEws-LeETTeER 


| You really should listen to God. 
The Band. 

| Yes, you really should listen to 
God the Band. 

Why? Because they RAWK! Just 

| listen to band member Rollo Royce 
| shout this newly coined term in the 
|mic and witness the PA speakers 
| sputter and short out. 
| As the promotion for the band 
|accurately describes, they play 
\“NYC madcap rock (pronounced 
|RAWK!), tossing musical genres 
|into a melting pot of high-energy 
|rock and roll.” 
The brainchild of Mugwump 
|(guitarist, vocals) and Danny 
| Rockett (guitarist, vocals), “NYC’s 
humblest rock band” also features 
Royce (keyboards, percussion, vo- 
| cals), Ben Dayho (bass, vocals) and 
| Johnny Onomatopoeia (drums, vo- 
cals). And no, these are not their 
real names. 

“{[Mugwump and I] started out 
as a duo, and we'd put on these 
crazy shows together, and then 
people would sort of join up. It 
warped out of insanity, and us lik- 
ing each other’s music,” Rockett 
|reflected on the band’s origins. 

According to Rockett, the nick- 
names were in place before the band 
came together. 

The guys had a little fun picking 
out the band’s name: 

“We were driving around, talk- 
|ing about band names. And Mug 
|just said, “How ‘bout God? How 
| ‘bout we just call the band GOD?” 
Rockett stated. 

“And then we laughed really hard 
for 10 minutes. And that wasit. That 
became the name of the band. That’s 
it, we just thought it was really 
funny,” Rockett continued. 

But now, on to the music. The 
band is into its fourth year, with 





their fourth album, simply and ap- - 
| propriately titled RAWK!, due out 


|at the end of October. 

Previous releases comprise 212- 
| 560-4317, God’s Greatest Hits Vol. 
II and God’s Money Back Guaran- 
tee. Their songs range from quirky 
folk to introspective ballads toa fun, 
literally uplifting song. 

“[Our] live shows always vary - 
as short as 30 minutes and as long as 
four hours. We don’t get a lot of the 
mosh action, though it would be a 
welcome sight,” Onomatopoeia 
stated. 

“We have sing-a-longs some- 
times, psychedelic freak outs, dance 
songs, madcap theatrics,” Mug- 





wump states as he reflects on the 
band’s healthy sense of humor. 

The crowd that shows up is ... 
unique. Onomatopoeia elaborated 
on this fact: 

“We hada showlast night; itwent 
really well. We play to all kind of 
different crowds, but the people 
who like us are punk rockers and 
hippies. Oh, and the IBM salesmen. 
Punks think they’re not gonna like 
us, and then we win them over. And 
the hippies, well, they love every- 
one,” said Onomatopoeia. 

Notall of their fans are the tradi- 
tional sorts. Onomatopoeia has an 
interesting philosophy as to why 
some of the band’s less obvious fans 
follow the group. 

“And, of course, IBM salesmen 
of 20 or 30 years, they love us. We’ve 
had a good track record with them. 
Something about the digital newage 
of our music excites them,” Ono- 
matopoeia stated. 

There is no lack of dramatics 
onstage. Band members have been 
known to get hurt while performing 
in front of crowds. 

“Royce has a particular wound 
on arm, and it is turning green as 
the day goes on. He went on stage 
without it, and left stage with it. 
That’s why punks love us,” 
Onomatopoeia elaborated. 

Although the band cites the 
Beatles and Weezer as prominent 
musical influences, each member 
has his own musical taste. Names 
like Dmitri Shostakovich, Spike 
Jones, Elliot Smith, The Kinks, Beck 
and Pink Floyd, along with generic 
soul music were thrown around as 
personal favorites. 

“That’s one benefit to having a 
wide and diverse musical palette, we 
can dip into a lot of different colors 
during the course of any given show 
and each venue provides its own sense 
of what kind of material we should be 
doing,” Mugwump added. 

Talking to these guys was a lot of 


fun; they made college life look bor- 


ing with their tales of living on the 
road: fans that are positively certifi- 
able, cars catching on fire and gam- 
bling their lives away. 

“The most recent thing I did on 
tour was geta pamphlet that says ‘Are 
Youa Problem Gambler?’ because we 
love doing scratch-off games. [Topass 
the time,] [like to sit in the captain’s 
chair and actlike I’ma big high-roller 
gambler. That lasts about an hour,” 
Onomatopoeia stated. 

The next time I spoke to him, he 
apologized for previously being un- 
available and cracked me up a 
couple of times with his alibi. 


“Yeah, sorry, the car ahead of us 
was on fire. The guy hopped out, 
and we hopped out too. So we lent 
him our cell phone, so he could call 
the police and stuff,” Onomato- 
poeia recounted. 

“Imean, he was just driving along 
and his truck was on fire. It was 
exciting. Very exciting. There was a 
fire extinguisher, and Danny poured 
water on the fire, which made the 
flames go higher. You know, none 
ofusare scientists,” Onomatopoeia 
stated matter of factly. 

Why can’t my life be this excit- 
ing? 

But let it be known: God the Band 
takes their music very seriously. 

Asked if the band is seeking a 
record deal, Mugwump promptly 
responded, “We’re always looking 
for more people to work with and 
new opportunities to expand the 
band in any way, so the answer is 
YES! 

“We do everything internally. 
Rocket books all of our shows, and 
he has us booked for 75 shows on 
this tour. Royce works on getting 
the press and I work on getting col- 
leges interested. Mug does the 
website. We are a DYI grassroots 
Ovidgaa ne 173 ar teiwonnte 
Onomatopoeia added. 

“We've been independent for a 
while, and we feel that, to take our 
touring and music and audience to 
the next level, we need more people 
involved,” Rockett corroborated. 

Rockett, ever the pragmatist, 
added, “We’re not looking for a big 
golden arm to sweep us up and take 


care of us. Independent or major, it | 


wouldn’t matter, as long as it was 
people we wanted to work with, and 
who were effective. And had a lot of 
money.” 

Looking to get their music out, 
the band also hada small role in last 
year’s indie film, Hedwig and the 
Angry Inch. 

God the Band is currently tour- 


ing the East Coast. They willbe play-. 


ing at clubs near colleges campuses 
inlocales suchas Boston, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Virginia, Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis. 

They will be playing at the Side 
Bar on Oct. 30, the day before Hal- 
loween, so you have no excuse not 
to go! 

More information about the 
band and upcoming tour dates can 
be found on their Web site, http:// 
www.godtheband.com. 

Just remember: God is coming 
to Baltimore. It is probably in your 
best interest to at least go and get in 
a good word for yourself. 


Fried 


| BY PEI CHENG 
| THE JoHNSs Hopkins News-Letrer 


When Ralph Waldo Emerson first 
visited Lexington Market, he pro- 
claimed Baltimore the “gastronomic 
capital of the world.” 

Lexington Market houses 50 fresh 
produce, seafood, meat, delicatessen, 
bakery and candy stalls, as well as a 
vast array of prepared foods includ- 
ing 25 seafood and international cui- 
sine stalls. The sheer preponderance 
of food at the Market can make any 
visitor salivate upon entry. 

Located at 400 W, Lexington St., 


| between Eutaw and Greene Street, 


Lexington Market was founded over 
200 years ago by General John 
Howard. This Saturday, Oct. 26, Lex- 
ington Market is showcasing the up- 
beat sounds of the Jazz Caravan from 
12:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. to compliment 
an enjoyable eating and shopping ex- 


| perience that is both historic and re- 


| freshing. 


An enduring Baltimore tradition 
since 1782, Lexington Market was 
first established ona pasture on Revo- 
lutionary war hero John Eager 
Howard’s family estate and named 
after the Battle of Lexington. Farmers 
and merchants alike set up fresh pro- 
duce and meat for a day of sale and 
exchange. 

Atthe turn of the 20th century, the 





Get your fun on in the First State © 


| BY ELLEN MINNIHAN 








THE JoHNS Hopxins News-LeTTER 


Baltimore college students typi- 
cally celebrate Halloween with a 
single night of intense partying and 
cavorting in Fell’s Point. However, 
Halloween is far too haunting of a 
holiday to be limited to a single night 
of festivities. If you revel in the fun of 
trick-or-treating, pumpkin carving 
or dressing up in costume, then be 
sure to visit Rehoboth/Dewey Beach 
in Delaware, this weekend asthe town 
presents its annual Sea Witch Hal- 
loween and Fiddler’s Festival. This 
beloved festival offers an exciting way 
to prolong the Halloween revelry. 

In its 13th year of operation, the 
Festival runs from the morning of 
Friday, Oct. 25 until the evening of 
Sunday, Oct. 27. 

This three-day event, sponsored 
by the Rehoboth/Dewey Beach 
Chamber of Commerce, offers a di- 
verse range of shows, contests, ac- 
tivities, food, shopping and arts and 
crafts for all ages. Don’t worry about 
the money you will spend on trans- 


Market also became a center of social 
activity. Citizens who frequented the 
market also exchanged trade gossip 
about current news and produce 
prices. Street performers, 
fortunetellers and evangelists all be- 
gan competing for the attention of 
shoppers and contributed to the 
Market’s lively atmosphere. 

The influx of immigrants later on 
helpedintroduce exotic food counters 
and international dining choices at 
the Market. This provided Market 
regulars a more worldly and enjoy- 
able shopping experience. Despite a 
six-alarm fire that ravaged the main 
buildings in the Market over 50 years 
ago, Lexington Market wasrebuiltand 
today there are no remnants of that 
fateful fire. 

The Market offers food and pro- 
duce to suit all preferences and 
moods. There is fresh-baked bread, 
cookies, produce, meats and poul- 
try. In addition, Lexington Market 
also sells fresh seafood, including 
that quintessential of Maryland 
foods, crabs. 

Too lazy to cook? With over 20 
stalls that carryalready-prepared food 
such as fried chicken and dishes from 
international cuisine, shoppers can 
munch while they examine produce 
and dance to the tunes of The Jazz 
Caravan this Saturday, Oct. 26. Lex- 
ington Market offers hungry shop- 


portation to get to Delaware, because 
there is no admission fee to enjoy the 
festival. 

The festival features daily contests 
and athletic events, all conducted in 
the spirit of friendly competition. A 
golf tournament at the Heritage Inn 
and Golf Club will kick-off the festival 
on Friday morning, while the Sea 
Witch Surfing and Bodyboarding 
Championships on Saturday will fea- 
ture athletes daring enough to brave 


the waves and the icy water. 


The creative minds behind the festi- 
val also dreamed up competitions such 
as the virtual golfing hole-in-one con- 
test, a sand-monster building contest 
on the beach, an uphill pumpkin-roll 
race and a broom-tossing contest. 

Theevents get wackier as the week- 
end comes to a close, with a duck 
calling competition and a best cos- 
tumed pet contest. 

Sunday’s activities begin with a 5K 
race/walk, where participants are en- 
couraged to race in costume. The fes- 
tival will culminate with an awards 
ceremony on the boardwalk band- 
stand, recognizing the winners ofeach 
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foods and folk findsat 
Lexington Market this week 





pers the chance to choose from Chir 
nese, Japanese, Malaysian, Cajun, 


Greek and Italian fare. L 

Those who wish to do all of their‘: 
shopping in one place will especially’. 
like Lexington Market. The Marketis}; 
conveniently located near a myriad; 
of other stores that sell wares such as}; 


shoes, movies, music and flowers. 
College students can especially ap- | 
preciate the dollar store that is off 
Paca Street, which is close to Lexing;, 
ton Market. zt 
To add to the festivities, Lexing- | 
ton Market hires musical acts to per- 
form every weekend. Junipstreet, 
the D.C. Show Stoppers and the 
Todd Butler Group are among the | 
many musical groups that have re- 


cently performed at the Market. The} 


Market also hosts many annual’! 
events such as the “Preakness Crab’ 
Derby,” “Lunch with the Elephants” 
and last week’s “Chocolate Festi= 
val.” él 

Lexington Market provides a nec- | 
essary respite from the doldrums of 
Terrace and Wolman. Its 220-year|’ 
history will undoubtedly live on as)’ 
the market continues to provide its’ 
customers with the same admiration’ 
experienced by Ralph Waldo) 
Emerson on his first visit to the larg- 
est, most diverse market in Baltimore. 
For more information, see this 
weekend’s Off-Campus events. __ 
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zany competition. : _ 
The festival will feature several 
musical performances, live shows |’ 
and demonstrations intended to en- |: 
tertain, educate and yes, even scare!’ 
The Cheat’n Hearts Band is 
scheduled to play throughout the} 
weekend. The fiddlers’ festival on | 
Saturday afternoon is considered to-) 
be one of the weekend’s highlights. 
Performancesby Frank Nannaand 
Friends, magician Jack Noelandloc 
bandstand, as well as the Juggling’ 
Hoffmans Variety Show and a'|' 
“Spooky Spats” haunt show. There't’ 
will also be an antique and classic cat’ |* 
show, a horse show by the Maryland | 
Rough Riders and a costume parade. 
Other events at the Halloween- 
themed festival includea corn maze, 
a haunted house, a horse drawn hay 
ride and a pirate mystery boat ride. | 
When Fell’s fails, try something’ 
new on Halloween. For more infor=’! 
mation on the festival or to down?'/ 
load participantapplications foran 
of the events, visithttp://www.beach— 
fun.com. : 
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Thursday, October 24 


ON CAMPUS 


3:30 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. On the Road 
with the Deans: Freshmen, do you 
need tips on how to survive college 
life? Join Hopkins Deansas they dis- 
cuss the academic and social skills 
youneed to hone in order to survive 
the next four years. This event is 
sponsored by the departmentof Stu- 
dent Life and will be heldin the AMR 
I Reading Room. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-8208. 


3:30 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. International 
Relations Major Reception: IR ma- 
jors can attenda reception this after- 
noon in the Glass Pavillion. Profes- 
sors and TA’s from the IR 
department will be there to answer 
that eternal question: Exactly what 
kind of job can you get with a degree 
in International Relations? For more 
information, e-mail Feroze Sidhwa 
at feroze.sidhwa@jhu.eduor call 443- 
413-5298. 


6:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Meet the Mak- 
ers: Come out to meet Edward Tom, 
Director of Admissions at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley 
School of Law in room 160 of the 
Mattin Center. For more informa- 


tion, visit http:// 
www.advising.jhu.edu. 
7:00 p.m. HAPA Meeting: Interested 


in joining Hopkins’ multi-racial in- 
terest club? Then check out HAPA’s 
meeting today in the AMRI MPR, as 
they discuss news and upcoming 
events. For more information, call 
443-413-3979 or e-mail Stephanie 
Arndt at steph_arndt@hotmail.com. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. El Baile 
Latino: Get out there and shake that 
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thang in the AMR I MPR, as OLE 
brings you Latin Dance Lessons Se- 
ries II. How can you pass up the op- 
portunity to learn how to move in 
that oh-so-sensual Latin way, espe- 
cially when the lessons are free? For 
more information, call 443-413-6248. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. p.m. - 4:00 p.m. MFA 
Thesis Exhibit: Join MFA candidates 
Jennifer Stahon and Tina Chisena as 
they display their artwork. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 





Friday, October 25 


ON CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m. ~ 7:00 p.m. Films Screen- 
ing: Join the Film & Media Studies 
department this afternoon in Gilman 


4 


110 as they screen the films A 
Policeman’s Love Affair and The Mis- 
adventures of a Frenchman. For more 
information, e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


5:30 p.m. Town Hall Meeting with 
the College Democrats: Join the JHU 
College Democrats for a town hall 
meeting, at which U.S. Congressman 
Elijah Cummings and Admiral 
Charles Larson will speak. The meet- 
ing will be located in Mudd Hall Au- 
ditorium. For more information, call 
David Klein at 410-598-1367. 


8:00 p.m. AIl’s Well that Ends Well: 
Or is it? Join Theatre Hopkins in the 
Merrick Barn as they put on one of 
Shakespeare’s most beloved plays, 
All’s Well that Ends Well. Hopkins 
junior Loren Dunn will be featured in 
the role of Bertram. Tickets are only 
$5 for students with valid ID. For more 
information, call 410-516-7159 or e- 
mail thehop@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. The Buttered Niblets in 


Action: Come to Arellano Theater 
tonight to enjoy the Buttered Niblets 


\ 
\y 


ra | 


brand of improvisation and sketch 
comedy. How can you beat tickets 
that are only $1? For more informa- 
tion, e-mail Clare at ced14@jhu.edu. 


9:00 p.m. Weekend Wonderflix: 
Start your weekend off right by 
screening Tromeo and Juliet at 9:00 
p.m. and The Toxic Avenger Part 4: 
Citizen Toxie at 9:00 p.m. Pay $3 to 
see one movie, or only $4 to see both. 
This movies will be shown in Shriver 
Auditorium. For more information, 
e-mail Adam  Lareau_ at 
bracklives@hotmail.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Sea Witch 
Halloween and Fiddler’s Festival: 
Get ready for a day of carnival-like 
fun combined with and spookiness 
as you celebrate the upcoming Hal- 
loween holiday. This festival, which 
is located in Rehoboth Beach, boasts 
such activities as costume contests, 
hayrides, face paintings, a haunted 
house and a broom tossing contest. 
For more information, call 302-227- 
223353 


11:00 a.m. p.m. - 4:00 p.m. MFA 
Thesis Exhibit: Join MFA candidates 
Jennifer Stahon and Tina Chisena as 
they display their artwork. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


12:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. Fresh Music 
at Lexington Market: Picture this: 
picking fresh produce and poultry, 
baked goods and other goodies 
while listening to live music. Does 
it get any better than this? This af- 
ternoon, spend the day shopping 


_ for food while being serenaded bya 
live concert, courtesy of the D.C. | 


Showstoppers. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-685-6169 or visit http:/ 
/www.lexingtonmarket.com. 


NiGEHILIFE 


CLUBS 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market PI., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 
Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 203 E. Davis St., 410-752-6886 

Paloma’s, 15 W. Eager St., 410-783-9004 

Rec Room, 512 York Rd., 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 

The Spot Nite Club, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 _ 








COMEDY | 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 41 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 


4 ORS 
ec 


- Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St 
E Level, Levering | 
Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 
-Funk’s Democratic 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Pa 


"One World Cafe, 100 W. Unive 
-XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 4 
Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 | 


is 


The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
_ Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St. 


: 410-327:4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732- ic oe 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 41( 

Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427. 

Cuppa Cabana, 32nd and St. Paul Streets, 410 
10-889- 



















Charles St., 410-332-4200 _ 
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Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 4 27 
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8:00 p.m. Exposed at Arenastage: 
No, not in that way. Instead, there’s 
some drama tonight at Arenastage, 
as Beth Henley’s Exposed is per- 
formed in the Old Vat Room. 
Tonight’s production is part of 
Arenastage’s downstairs reading se- 
ries. For more information, call 202- 
488-3300 or visit http:// 
www. arenastage.org. 


8:15 p.m. Chamber Music Through 
the Ages: A concert featuring the 
evolution of chamber music. Pieces 
played include those by Mozart, 
Brahms, and Dvorak. For more in- 
formation, call 410-704-2787. 





Saturday, October 26 





ON CAMPUS 


1:00 p.m. Hopkins Field Hockey: 
Come to Homewood Field this af- 
ternoon and cheer on the Field 
Hockey team as they challenge 
Swarthmore. For more information, 
visit http://www.hopkinssports.com. 


1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Auditions for 
Witness Theater: Come try out for 
one-act plays written by fellow stu- 
dents, as part of Witness Theater’s 
November 2002 Showcase. Tryouts 
will be in the lobby of Gilman. For 
more information, e-mail 
witnesstheater@jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. Men’s Soccer: Come to 
Homewood Field this evening and 
cheer on the men’s soccer team as 
they take on Dickinson. For more 
information, visit _—http:// 
www.hopkinssports.com. 


7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. LatinoFest: 
Seek out your inner-Latino spirit to- 
night in the AMR I MPR, as OLE 
presents Latin flavored “dance les- 
sons, pifiatas, music, food and 
more.” For more information, call 
443-413-6248 


8:00 p.m. All’s Well that Ends Well: 
Oris it? Join Theatre Hopkins in the 
Merrick Barn as they put on one of 
Shakespeare’s most beloved plays, 
All’s Well that Ends Well. Hopkins 
junior Loren Dunn will be featured 
in the role of Bertram. Tickets are 
only $5 for students with valid ID. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
7459 or e-mail thehop@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 11:00 p.m. Sea Witch 
Halloween and Fiddler’s Festival: 
Get ready for a day of carnival-like 
fun combined with and spookiness 
ds you celebrate the upcoming Hal- 
loween holiday. This festival, which 
islocated in Rehoboth Beach, boasts 
such activities as costume contests, 
hayrides, face paintings, a haunted 
heuse and a broom tossing contest. 
more information, call 302-227- 
3. 


9:00 a.m. - 8:00 p.m. 7th Annual F. 
Scott Fitzgerald Literary Confer- 
ence: This year’s conference will 
honor John Updike, recipient of the 
Pulitzer Prize for Rabbit is Rich. 
Among the many activities of the 
day include fiction, screenwriting, 
playwriting, poetry and children’s 
literature workshops. There willalso 
bea panel discussion and book sign- 
ing of Updike’s latest book. Tickets 
are $10 for students with valid ID. 
For more information, call 301-309- 
9461 or visit http:// 
www.peerlessrockville.org 


10:00 a.m. Maritime History Tour: 
Learn about Baltimore’s bustling sea- 
side community in the 18th century 
as you engage in a walking tour, led 
by Baltimore historian Geoffrey 
Footner. For more information, call 
410-675-6750. 


10:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Gunnar 
Kvaran Hosts: Leading cellist 
Gunnar Kvaran teaches cellists in this 
“master class.” For more informa- 
tion, call 410-704-2787. 


11:00 a.m. p.m. - 4:00 p.m. MFA 
Thesis Exhibit: Join MFA candi- 
dates Jennifer Stahon and Tina 
Chisenaas they display their artwork. 
For more information, call 410-704- 
(2787. 

s 

2-00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. Fresh Music 
dt yiltes n Market: Hd sas as 
picking fresh produce and po try, 
Bakedsoodsandother goodies\ i 
listening to live music. Does it get 
any better than this? This afternoon, 
spend the day shopping for food 
while being serenaded by a live con- 
cert, courtesy of Jazz Caravan. For 

more information, call 410-685-6169 
daw: i visit http:// 

www.lexingtonmarket.com. 
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8:00 p.m. Gingersol at the Roots 
Café: Check out the fine sounds of 
musical guests Gingersol, Sixty Acres 
and the Mark McKay Band as they 
play live at the Roots café tonight. 
The Roots café is located in St. John’s 
Church and presents a live musical 
showcase to celebrate the diversity of 
American music. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-880-3883 or visit http:/ 
/www.rootscafe.org. 


8:00 p.m. The Marriage of Miss Hol- 
lywood and King Neptune at 
Arenastage: Is this weird or what? 
Lots of loving and drama tonight at 
Arenastage, as Robert Schenkkan’s 
The Marriage of Miss Hollywood and 
King Neptune is performed in the Old 
Vat Room. Tonight’s production is 
part of Arenastage’s downstairs read- 
ing series. For more information, call 
202-488-3300 or visit http:// 
www.arenastage.org. 


8:15 p.m. U.S. Navy Band at Towson 
University: Join the U.S. Navy Band 
as they perform under the direction 
of Commander Ralph M. Gambone. 
The Navy is scheduled to perform 
pieces such as Charles Borel-Clerc’s 
La Sorella, Ferde Grofe’s Mississippi 
Suite Overture, Charles Ives’ Varia- 
tions on America and James Hosay’s 
Ovation Overture. This performance 
is free, although tickets are required. 
For more information, and to order 
tickets, call 410-704-2787 or 410-830- 
2787. 





Sunday, October 27 


ON CAMPUS 


1:00 p.m. — 5:00 p.m. Auditions for 
Witness Theater: Come try out for 
one-act plays written by fellow stu- 
dents, as part of Witness Theater’s 
November 2002 Showcase. Tryouts 
will be in the lobby of Gilman. For 
more information, e-mai 
witnesstheater@jhu.edu. 


1:00 p.m.- 8:00 p.m. Sunday After- 
noon Football at E-Level: Do you 
have four TV’sandabig-screen? Well, 
the folks at E-Level in Levering Hall 
do, and they re willing to share. Watch 
all the Sunday afternoon football you 
want today. For more information 
call 410-516-8197. 


2:00 p.m. Hopkins Field Hockey: 
Come to Homewood Field this after- 
noon and cheer on the Field Hockey 
team as they challenge Lynchburg. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.hopkinssports.com. 


2:15 p.m. All’s Well that Ends Well: 
Or is it? Join Theatre Hopkins in the 
Merrick Barn as they put on one of 
Shakespeare’s most beloved plays, 
All’s Well that Ends Well. Hopkins 
junior Loren Dunn will be featured in 
the role of Bertram. Tickets are only 
$5 for students with valid ID. Formore 
information, call 410-516-7159 or e- 
mail thehop@jhu.edu. 


7:30 p.m. Pieter Wispelwey: This 
evening, the Shriver Hall Concert Se- 
ries proudly presents renowned cel- 
list Pieter Wispelwey. For more in- 
formation, call 410-516-7164. 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Sea Witch 
Halloween and Fiddler’s Festival: 
Get ready for a day of carnival-like 
fun combined with and spookiness 
as you celebrate the upcoming Hal- 
loween holiday. This festival, which 
is located in Rehoboth Beach, boasts 
such activities as costume contests, 
hayrides, face paintings, a haunted 
house and a broom tossing contest. 
For more information, call 302-227- 
2239: 


2:00 p.m. Young People’s String 
Program Halloween Concert. Just 
in time for Halloween, this concert is 
directed by Janet Melnicoff-Brown 
and is located in Peabody’s Friedberg 
Hall. Admission is free. For more in- 
formation, call 410-659-8100. 


2:00 p.m. The Fine Art of Collect- 
ing: Today’s tribute to Tom Miller 
includesa discussion of Miller’s work, 
moderated by Baltimore Museum of 
Art curator James Archer Abbott. A 
reception will immediately follow the 
discussion. For more information, 


call 410-396-6310. 


3:00 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. Baltimore Con- 
sort: Wooden flute, bagpipe, bass viol 
and cittern are just some of the in- 
struments played as the Baltimore 
Consort takes the stage at Strathmore. 
The Baltimore Consort will perform 
pieces ranging from the Medieval, 
Renaissance and Baroque eras. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.strathmore.org. 
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3:00 p.m. An Evening of Cello: Cello 
superstar Gunnar Kvaran does ren- 
ditions of pieces by Bach and 
Beethoven. Tickets are $8 for students 
with valid ID. For more information, 
call 410-704-2787. 





Monday, October 28 


ON CAMPUS 


3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. GRO Coffee 
Hour: Hopkins grad students, this is 
your chance to get together at E-Level 
in Levering Hall with fellow graduate 
students and dish, dish, dish. There’s 
free coffee involved, so how can you 
say no? For more information, e-mail 
gro@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/gro. 


3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. Meet the Mak- 
ers: Come out to meet Dr. Brenda 
Armstrong, Dean of Admissions with 
Duke Medical School, in the 
Sherwood room. For more informa- 
tion, visit http:// 
www.advising.jhu.edu. 


9:00 p.m. Monday Night Football at 
E-Level: Do youhave four TV’sanda 
big-screen? Well, the folks at E-Level 
in Levering Hall do, and they ’re will- 
ing to share. Watch Monday night 
football in style. For more informa- 
tion call 410-516-8197. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. “Films about Films:” 
Towson University’s Film and Video 
Society invites guests to join them in 
screening the film Day of the Locust. 
A discussion on the film, led by Keith 
Tishken, will follow the screening. For 
more information, call 410-704-2787. 





Tuesday, October 29 


ON CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Annual Flu 
Vaccination Program: Yep, its that 
time of year again-flu vaccination 
time. Occupational Health Services 
will be giving flu vaccination shots to 
JHU faculty and staffin the Sherwood 
Room and Glass Pavilion in Levering 
Hall. For more information, call De- 
partment of Occupational Health Ser- 
vices at 410-516-0450. 


3:00 p.m. Study Abroad: Listen as 
Nigel Rogers, from Sheffield Hallam 
University, talks about the opportu- 
nities that university affords students 
wishing to study abroad. This discus- 
sion will be held in Hodson 303. For 
more information, e-mail Dr. Aranow 
at raranow@jhu.edu. 


4:30 p.m. Center for Learning: Join 
Geoffrey Hinton of the University of 
Toronto for a lecture entitled Learn- 
ing Energy-Based Models of High-Di- 
mensional Data. This event is part of 
CLSP’s 2002 Fall Seminar series. The 
lecture will be located in Shaffer 101 
and refreshments will be served. For 
more information, e-mail Alexi at 
alexi@jhu.edu. 


6:00 p.m. - 6:45 p.m. Dance Like No 
One is Watching: Do just that, plus 
learn how to salsa while you're at it. 
The Johns Hopkins University Ball- 
room Dance club invites all those who 
wish to learn to salsa to come to the 
Great Hall in Levering. Professional 
salsa instructor Grace Badillo will be 
on hand to showall beginners howto 
move to the sensual beat of salsa mu- 
sic. For more information, e-mail 
Crissy at rosa629@yahoo.com. 


6:00 - 7:00 p.m. Free Filipino Des- 
serts: Join the members of the Fili- 
pino Students Association in the 
Wolman East Lounge for “an authen- 
tic do-it-yourself Filipino dessert,” 
which is, most importantly, free. For 
more information, e-mail April at 
adr12@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~fsa. 


7:00 p.m. Volunteer with Circle K: 
Join Hopkins’ Circle K community 
service organization tonightin Mattin 
160. Get information on howyoucan 
make a difference in our community 
by helping those in need in the Balti- 
more area. For more information, e- 
mail Scott Spencer at 
scottspencer@juno.com. 


7:30 p.m. Student Council Meeting: 
Student Council is here to represent 
you, so even if you’re not on StuCo, 
check out today’s meeting to voice 
any concerns that you may have. The 
meeting will take place in the Shriver 
Board Room. For more information, 
contact Manish Galaat 410-516-2573, 
e-mail mgala@jhu.edu, or visit http:/ 
/www.stuco.org 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. p.m. - 4:00 p.m. MFA 
Thesis Exhibit: Join MFA candidates 
Jennifer Stahon and Tina Chisena as 
they display their artwork. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


8:00 p.m. Peabody Musical Extrava- 
ganza. Relax the night away listening 
to world renowned pianist Richard 
Goode’s renditions of Beethoven’s 
Piano Sonata No. 30 in E., Chopin’s 
Four Mazurkas, and Brahms’ Seven 
Fantasias for Piano. This is a part of 
the Sylvia Adalman Artist Recital Se- 
ries and is located in Friedberg Hall. 
Tickets are only $8 for students witha 
valid ID. For more information, call 
410-659-8100. 


A Renaissance Gem Revealed: 
Petrarch’s Triumphs Disbound. 
Join the Walters Art Museum as they 


y 


proudly display the disbound version 
of Petrarch’s 15th century Triumphs, 
awork that had far reaching influence 
on the Italian Renaissance. For more 
information on the exhibit, call 410- 
547-9000. 





Wednesday, October 30 


ON CAMPUS 


7:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Annual Flu 
Vaccination Program: Yep, its that 
time of year again-flu vaccination 
time. Occupational Health Services 
will be giving flu vaccination shots to 
JHU faculty and staffin the Sherwood 
Room and Glass Pavilion in Levering 
Hall. For more information, call De- 
partment of Occupational Health Ser- 
vices at 410-516-0450. 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. “Answering 
Their Country’s Call: Marylanders 
in World War II.” Welcome author 
Michael H. Rogersas he discusses war 
stories as well as his own harrowing 
experiences during WWII. After the 
discussion, Rogers will be on hand to 
sign copies of his new book. This dis- 
cussion, located in Shriver Hall, is 
part of the Wednesday Noon Series 
and does not require tickets. For more 
information, call 410-516-7157. 


4:00 p.m. Study Abroad: Listen as 
Kristen Haase, from the Center for 
Education Abroad of Arcadia Uni- 
versity, talks about the opportunities 
that university affords students wish- 
ing to study abroad, This discussion 
will be held in Gilman 33. For more 
information, e-mail Dr. Aranow at 
raranow@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00a.m. p.m. -4:00 p.m. MFA The- 
sis Exhibit: Join MFA candidates Jen- 
nifer Stahon and Tina Chisenaas they 
display their artwork. For more in- 
formation, call 410-704-2787. 


7:30 p.m. Technology infused with 
Music. Peabody’s Computer Music 
Consort welcomes Elizabeth McNutt 
on flute and electronics in Griswold 
Hall. Admission is free. For more in- 
formation, call 410-659-8100. 


God The Band: New York’s answer 
to madcap rock will perform tonight 
at The Sidebar. The group God The 
Band will perform live tonight, prom- 
ising a show chock full of “costumes, 
choreography, harmonies, booze and 
alittle bit of danger.” For more infor- 
mation, visit http:// 
www.godtheband.com. 


New Views of the American West: 
Influential pieces of artwork that de- 
pict the rural American countryside 
are on display at the Strathmore Art 
Gallery. Works on exhibit include 


iW 
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those by Thomas Moran, William 
Henry Jackson, Edward L. Cooper, 
Carol Lopatin, Grace Taylor (includ- 
ing her Van Dyke process of photog- 
raphy printing) and Margaret Gra- 
ham Kranking. For more 
information, call 310-530-0540. 


The Landscapes of Fred Folsom: 
Care tosee the beautiful side of Mary- 
land (and of Virginia, while you're at 
it)? Then visit the Strathmore Art 
Gallery, where Fred Folsom’s work 
is on display. Folsom’s realist work 

includes depictions of the beauty of 
nature, as he sees it. For more infor- 

mation, call 310-530-0540. 


Tranquility and Tradition: Need to 
de-stress after those exams and prob- 
lem sets? Visit the Strathmore Art 
Gallery to see their anxiety-easing 
exhibit, which includes Elizabeth 
Drachman’s water fountains, Brenda 
Townsend’s poetry and Chinese 
brush paintings by various artists. 
For more information, call 310-530- 
0540. 


Grossology: Remember the times of 
“cooties” and yelling “eww” when 
you saw a scab? Well, the Maryland 
Science Center has an exhibit that 
allows visitors to examine the “slimy, 
oozy and crusty characteristics of the 
human body,” according to a press 
release. Learn about what causes gas, 
what constitutes urine and how the 
nose does its vital job. Be sure to 
climb the “Zits, Blisters and Scabs” 
climbing wall to get the full experi- 
ence. For more information, call 410- 
685-5225. 


International Cello Festival: Join 
the music department of Towson 
University as they celebrate “The 
Many Facets of the Cello.” Interna- 
tionally acclaimed cellists will per- 
form pieces by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Shostakovich, Debussy, 
Bolling, Subek and Gershwin. Cel- 
lists performing include Cecylia 
Barczyk, the Blume Jazz family, 
Thanh-Hao Vu and the Towson 
University cello ensemble. For more 
information, call 410-704-6055, 


Wondrous Journeys atthe Walters 
Museum: Visit the Walters Art Mu- 
seum to viewa collection with myriad 
works, ranging from Egyptian tombs 
to medieval castles. The museum is 
in the unique position of possessing 
artwork that spans over 55 centuries 
and as such, your visit to the Walters 
Art Museum will allow you to fully 
immerse yourself in all things re- 
lated to art through the ages. For 
more information on the exhibit, call 
410-547-9000, 


A Renaissance Gem Revealed: 
Petrarch’s Triumphs Disbound. 
Join the Walters Art Museum asthe ; 
proudly display the disbound ver- 
sion of Petrarch’s 15th cen Tri 
umphs, a work that had far reaching 
panes “ the Italian Renaissance 
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THE WORLD SERIESQUIZ 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win $10 worth of munchies, 
Must redeem within 30 days. 








It’s the bottom of the ninth. The tying run is on third and the 
Quizmaster is going to the mound. He’s signaling for the tall 
righty, the Jersey farm-boy, to come in and shut the door. To 
“Wild Thing”, I strode to the mound to write the World Series 
Quiz. Quizmaster M gave me the ball and nowit’s my turn to run 
with it. Special guest Quizmaster T is here this week, ready to serve 
you up a quiz on my specialty and America’s favorite pastime: 
Baseball. I’ll give 110 percentand be the best damn relief-QM I can 
be. 

Get your answers in by 5 p.m. on Tuesday. You can 
bring them in to the office, e-mail them to 
news.letter@jhu.edu or fill out the quiz online (at http:// 
www.jhunewsletter.com). 

The winner gets $10 worth of goodies from our spon- 
sors, Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 
block of St. Paul. So just fill out the quiz and win $10 worth 
of stuff, just do it! 

1. This year’s World Series isa match-up of the two Wild 
Card winners. The San Francisco Giants, led by Barry “I 
drop bombs and then fight with my teammates in the 
dugout” Bonds, against the Anaheim Angelsand San Fran- 
cisco “I’m 20 and while you’re drinking Beast in your 
dorm room, I’m schooling the Yankees with my slider” 
Rodriguez. These two teams have developed a strong fol- 
lowing and have always had fan support. However, neither 
of these teams are playing in their original locations. Name 
the original cities for both the Angels and the Giants. 

2. With the Angels and Giants both being west coast teams, and 
the networks’ desire to play games in prime time these World 
Series games will often start at 5 p.m. West Coast time. To be sure, 
it’s an unorthodox time to air a game, but who’s to argue with the 
network prime time? However, those networks didn’t always 
want to show the games in prime time. Former Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn pushed to have the series broadcast at night on NBC. 
What year was the first night World Series game played? 

3. This Quizmaster was happy to see the Angels end the Yan- 
kees’ season. The men in pinstripes are the perennial favorite to 
win it, and quite frankly it gets a little boring. The Yankees have 
won the World Series 26 times, a record. They have also lost the 
series 11 times. This record is surpassed only by the Dodger 
franchise. The Brooklyn/Los Angeles team has lost the World 

Series a record 12 times, most often to the Yankees. There have 
been, on a few occasions, times when “Dem Bums” managed to 
stick it to the Yanks. The best tasting victory was in 1955 when the 
Dodgers finally outlasted the Yankees in seven games. The sev- 
enth game was pitched by young gun who was named World 
Series MVP, which southpaw‘threw the complete game victory to 
beat the Yankees? 

4. The World Series is traditionally played in October and can, 


at times, conflict with a Jewish Holiday. In 1965 the first game of 


the World Series fell on Oct. 6, which was Yom Kippur. The 
Dodgers had planned to throw their hard-throwing ace that day. 
However, he skipped the game to attend services and fast. Who 
was this pitcher and what team did he beat in game seven of this 
series to clinch victory for the Dodgers? 

5, As Terrance Mann, in Field of Dreams put it, “The one 
constantthroughall the years, Ray, has been baseball. Americahas 


rolled by like an army of steamrollers. It has been erased like a 
blackboard, rebuilt and erased again. But baseball has marked the 
time. This field, this game: it’s a part of our past, Ray. It reminds 
ofus ofall that once was good and it could be again. Oh, people will 
come Ray. People will most definitely come.” Despite World 
Wars, and earthquakes the World Series has been played. Name 
the only two years in which there was no World Series played since 
it’s inception in 1903. 
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6. Baltimore’s very own Orioles are a respectable 3-3 in World 
Series play. Between 1966 and 1971 the Orioles won the pennant 
four times and won the World Series twice. However, in 1969, the 
Orioles ran into a team of destiny. In only eight seasons this team 
had gone from laughingstock to World Series Champions. What 
was this amazing team that beat the Orioles 4 games to 1? 

7. In 1954 a Giants team led by another Hall of Fame outfielder 
battled the Cleveland Indians, an 110 win juggernaut. In Game 1’s 
deciding moments the Indians had runners on first and second 
and their cleanup hitter at the plate. He hit a long drive to the 
deepest part of the Polo Grounds, sending Willie Mays on a dead 
sprint to catch it. As he made “The Catch,” Willie turned and 
threw to double off the runner and propel the Giants to victory in 
a Series sweep. Who was the dangerous cleanup hitter who sent 
the drive to the wall? 

8. “The French have a word for it sir. I believe it’s called an 
homage.” Bart Simpson, that rascally troublemaker for the city of 
Springfield, was finally tied down. In an episode from Season 11 
Bart’s parents have him medicated so he can calm down and 
concentrate. What he finally discovers is that Major League Base- 
ball has been spying on the public and stealing its thoughts. At the 
conclusion baseball’s very own Mark McGwire pops out to save 
the day and say, “Don’t you guys want to see me hit some dingers!” 
What was the drug that enabled Bart to discover this conspiracy? 
This is not the best Simpsons question; it is merely a tribute. 

9. “Say it ain’t so, Joe!” In 1919 another scandal rocked the 
baseball world. This one involved gambling. The heavily-favored, 
and poorly paid Chicago White Sox lost to the Cincinnati Reds. 
Those of us who have watched Field of Dreams know that Shoeless 
Joe Jackson’s numbers seem uphold his statement that he didn’t 
throw those games. When the news broke Joe and seven of his 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SWERANKS.COM/ 
Yankee Stadium, home of many an exciting World Series game, sits empty this October. 


teammates were tried for conspiracy. They were all found not 
guilty, but that did not stop baseball commissioner Kennesaw 
Mountain Landis from banning all players for life. Name two of 
the other seven Black Sox. 

10. No World Series quiz would be complete without mention- 
ing Bill Buckner and the 1986 Boston Red Sox. Now, I don’tblame 
Bill; he shouldn’t have even been in the game (he was usually taken 
out for a defensive replacement) and he wasn’t the pitcher that 
threw the wild pitch to tie the game (Bob Stanely) or even 
the pitcher who took thelossin Game Six (Calvin Schiraldi), 
But when Mookie Wilson’s grounder squirted through 
Bill’s legs, who was the eventual World Series MVP who 
scored to win the game? 

11. In 1926, the Cardinals and the Yankees played-a 
classic seven-game series. The underdog Redbirds wéte 
led by player-manager Rogers Hornsby and the Yanks by 
Ruth and Gehrig. But with two outs and the bases-loaded 
inthe seventh, his team up one Hornsby called ona grizzled 
veteran to face Tony Lazzeri. Like Bob Brenly last year, 
Hornsby brought back his Game Six starter to pitch in 
relief in Game Seven. One problem: this pitcher had gone 
drinking the night before to celebrate his win. What Hall of 
Fame pitcher struck out Lazzeri, held Murders’ Rowscore- 
less in the final to innings, and fought offa hangover to seal 
the Game Seven win? 

12. This Quizmaster had to save his favorite World 
Series moment for last. In their 109 years, the Philadelphia Phillies 
have won one World Championship: in 1980, with the Cardiac 
Kids: Mike Schmidt, Larry Bowa, Tug McGrawand Steve Carlton. 
As McGraw faced Frank White in the ninth inning of Game Six, 
White hit a foul pop towards the Phillies dugout. Pete Rose (first 
base) and Bob Boone (catcher) raced over to catch it. Boone 
lunged but the ball ticked offhis glove and fell towards the ground 
when Rose snagged it inches from the turf. McGraw struck out the 
next batter Willie Wilson and allow us Phillies fans one happy 
ending. How would you score the putout on Frank White’s foul 


pop? 





The winners of last week’s quiz were Jen Whalen and Lee 
Wanless. You two can come down to the Gatehouse on a Tuesday 
or Wednesday evening to pick up your prize. 

_ TieBreaker: Nameas many clichés, sports-related or not, as you 
can. os 


Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 
1.7 billion 

2. Gummy Venus de Milo 
3. Germany 

4, Pawtucket Pat 

5. Dog 

6. Twix 

7. 1930s 

8. Grover Cleveland 

9. Red 

10. Marshmallow Peeps 
11. Domino 
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EXPOSURE 
By VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN 


Math professor Steven Zucker takes a quick snooze before Calculus Three class starts in Maryland 101. Coffee, anyone ? 
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